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Making Still Better Insurance Men 


> Two interesting and important 
developments in the field of insur- 
ance education prove how defi- 


nitely insurance today 
realizes its problems 
and its opportunities. 
The forward-looking 
and hard-working men 
and women whobrought 
the N.A.I.A. Educa- 


tional Program and the American 
College of Property and Casualty 
Underwriters into being deserve 
the praise and recognition of the 
insurance world. On them and the 








C.P.C.U. 


and 


N.A.I.A. 








work they are doing may rest the 
shaping of the insurance world of 
tomorrow. The increasing recogni- 


tion of the professional 
scope of insurance serv- 
ice is an important 
safeguard of the Amer- 
ican Agency System 
and another proof of 
the strength and adapt- 


ability of stock insurance. — Ep. 


* * * 


The American Institute for 
Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., recognizes four vital 


Information on the Educational Front 
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elements of the professional con- 
cept; namely, that a proper pro- 
fessional activity must: 


(1) Be absolutely necessary to the 
general welfare of the com- 
munity 
Involve an obligation to serve 
clients expertly and unselfishly 
Comprise a science of substan- 
tial learning acquired only 
through considerable educa- 
tion and experience 

(4) Require of its practitioners 
a high code of ethics and 
practice. 


When properly conducted, the 
business of property and casualty 
,insurance meets all these tests 
and the Institute will award the 
C.P.C.U. designation only to those 
career persons who furnish satis- 
factory evidence of fulfilling this 
professional concept. 

In order to be certain that this 
concept will be maintained and 
the designation respected through- 
out the insurance and educational 
world as well as by the general 
public, the Institute has set up 
high qualifying standards of moral 
character, education and exper- 
ience that clearly are on a parity 
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with the standards now associated 
with the recognized professions. 
These include the enforcement of 
educational and other prerequi- 
sites for the taking of the C.P.C.U. 
examinations and the prescrib- 
ing of the curriculum of study to 
be pursued in preparation for 


HARRY J. LOMAN 
Dean of the American Institute 


the five examinations referred to. 
The adopted standards may 
well be divided into three groups: 
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(7) Eligibility Requirements for 
Taking the Examinations 


a. Candidate must be at least 
twenty-one years of age and 
of good moral character. 

. Credentials in proper form 
respecting his previous edu- 
cation which should be the 
legal equivalent, as a mini- 
mum, to graduation from 
an accredited four-year high 
school. 


(2) Five Written Examinations 


The examinations will cover a 
period of two and one-half days, can- 
didates being allowed four hours for 
each examination. (The first series of 
examinations is scheduled for June 9, 
10, and 11, 1943.) 


(3) Experience Requirements 


At least three years of satisfactory 
insurance experience. 

The three years of insurance expe- 
rience are not a prerequisite to the 
taking of the examinations if the other 
credentials are satisfactory. Thus, a 
person who has had considerable train- 
ing in the subject matter of the exami- 
nations may wish to take the exami- 
nations immediately following such 
training. This will be permitted. In 
such cases, however, the granting of 
the designation C.P.C.U. will be de- 
ferred until completion of the expe- 
rience requirement. 


Naturally, the greatest interest 
centers in the five examinations. 
Their scope can best be under- 
stood when they are grouped as 
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follows: (1) Insurance and Loss 
Prevention; (2) General Back- 
ground, and (3) Other Business. 

It should be kept in mind that 
the C.P.C.U. examinations re- 
quire more than a content knowl- 
edge of the basic courses. A candi- 
date will be tested for his ability to 
apply the principles he has learned 
through questions which will be 
largely of the problem variety and 
of the customary professional stand- 
ard. Obviously, a candidate should 
be unusually well prepared or he 
should not attempt to take all of 
the examinations in any one year. 

I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of careful preparation 
for the examinations. Even the 
most experienced candidates who 
have had the benefit of formal 
training in business will find or- 
ganized study groups valuable for 
refresher purposes. The creation of 
a recognized professional group 
and the granting of the C.P.C.U. 
designation is a serious business 
and cannot be treated lightly. 
Only those candidates who devote 
time and effort to their prepara- 
tion can expect to be successful. 


See also “The Pro d American 
College of Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters,”’ THe CAsuALTY AND SURETY 

OURNAL, October, 1941, page 49; and 
‘The New American Institute,” April, 
1942, page 1, both by Dr. S. S. Huebner; 
“CPC. Curriculum,” May, 1942, 

age 19; and “C.P.C.U. Requirements,” 
Jumeeae, 1942, page 43. 
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C.P.C.U. Reapine List 


The method of preparation for 
the C.P.C.U. examinations is not 
prescribed by the Institute nor 
does it require the use of any par- 
ticular texts in preference to oth- 
ers. Therefore, this list should be 
regarded strictly in the nature of a 
suggestion which will enable the 
candidates who are interested to 
judge the scope and depth of the 
subject matter covered by the ex- 
aminations. 


Parts I anv II 
INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


Mowbray, Albert H., “Insurance,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Huebner, S. S., “Property Insurance,” 
3rd _ edition, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 
9, 10,11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, and 30. 

Kulp, C. Arthur, “Casualty Insurance,” 
The Ronald Press Company, 1942. 
15 East 26th Street, New York City. 

Michelbacher, G. F., “Casualty Insur- 
ance Principles,”” McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1930. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Chapters 1, 5, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, and 20. 

Crist, G. W., Jr., “Corporate Surety- 
ship,” McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1939. 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Appleman, Earl, “Inland Marine In- 
surance,” McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1934. 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

American Mutual Alliance Institute of 
Fire Insurance (Pamphlets), 919 
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North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Riegel, Robert, “Measure- 
ment of Fire Hazard,” 1940. O’Con- 
nor, James C., “Tornadoand Extended 
Coverage,” 1940. O’Connor, James 
C., “The Form Attached to the Pol- 
icy,” 1941. 

Dominge, Charles C., and Lincoln, 
Walter O., “Building Construction 
as Applied to Fire Insurance,” The 
Spectator, 1941. 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
(Pamphlets), 85 John Street, New 
York City. “Building Codes.” “Sal- 
vage.” “Suggestions for Arson In- 
vestigators.” 

Heinrich, H. W., “Industrial Accident 
Prevention,’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. Chapters 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 13, and 15. 

Stoeckel, Robbins B.; May, Mark A., 
and Kirby, Richard S., “Sense and 
Safety on the Road,” D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. 35 
West 32nd Street, New York City. 

Morrow, Ralph E., “Insurance Sur- 
veys,” The Rough Notes Company, 
1939. 1142 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Strong, Edward K., Jr., “Psychological 
Aspects of Business”? McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1938. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, Chap- 
ters 1 to 20 inc. 

Illustrative Contracts: New York Stand- 
ard Fire Policy. Extended Coverage 
Endorsement. Accident Policy (Com- 
mercial). Accident and Health Policy 
(Commercial). Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Policy 
and Endorsements. Automobile Pol- 
icy (combined coverage). Marine Pol- 
icies (American Hull and open cargo). 
Inland Marine Policy (Personal Ef- 
fects Floater). 
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FIRST 
EXAMS 


American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 





June 


C. P.C. U. 





9,10,11 


19 43 Philadelphia, 


133 South Thirty-Sixth Street 


Pennsylvania 





Part III 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Economics: Patterson, S. H., and 
Scholz, K. W. H., “Economic Prob- 
lems of Modern Life,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1937. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Government: Young, James T., “The 
New American Government and Its 
Work,” The Macmillan Company, 
1940. 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Social Legislation: Kulp, C. Arthur, 
“Casualty Insurance,” The Ronald 
Press Company, 1942. 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City. Chapters 4, 
6, and 9. 

Pamphlet entitled ““Handbook for Fed- 
eral Old Age and Survivorship Insur- 
ance,” 1941. Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

English: Woods, George B., ‘‘A Guide 
to Good English,” The Odyssey Press, 
1934. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Part IV 
Law 


Conyngton, Thomas, and Bergh, Louis 
O., “Business Law,” The Ronald 
Press Company, 1941. 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City. 

Vance, William R., ““Handbook of the 
Law of Insurance,” West Publishing 
Company, 1930. St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Kulp, C. Arthur, “Casualty Insurance,” 


The Ronald Press Company, 1942 
15 East 26th Street, New York City. 
Chapter 4. 


Part V 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 


McKinsey, James O., and Noble, How- 
ard §S., “Accounting Principles,” 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
1939. 201 West Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Owens, David F., “Controlling Your 
Personal Finances,” McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1937. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Lincoln, Edmond E., “Applied Business 
Finance,”’” McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Cole, B. D., “Insurance Agency Man- 
agement,” The Rough Notes Com- 
pany, 1940. 1142 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


In order to understand and fol- 
low current developments in busi- 
ness, a candidate should read 
regularly one or more high-grade 
periodicals presenting and inter- 
preting business and financial news, 
as well as one or more high-grade 
insurance journals. 


— By Harry J. Loman, Dean 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 





The N.A.I.A. Educational Program 


1. Background of the Movement 


> Recent months have seen un- 
fold a definite program of educa- 
tion covering the field of insur- 
ance. Out of the melee of a number 
of different efforts in different 
states, the N.A.I.A.’s present 100- 
hour standard program has de- 
veloped.* This program is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, 
and it is one which will be im- 
proved upon constantly as a result 
of accumulating experience. 

The preparation of complete 
discussion outlines and examina- 
tion questions for 100 hours of 
study and the organization of a 
coordinated plan of procedure has 
been a stupendous task, that has 
been exceedingly well done in a 
minimum amount of time by the 
director and the technical experts 
who have collaborated with him. 

Since the inception of the idea 
of an educational program of na- 
tional importance, the movement 
has grown by leaps and bounds 
and is still making progress apace. 
Right now the program is set, the 
material is available, and it de- 
pends now on the aggressiveness 


*See also “N.A.I.A. Educational 
Program Announced,” by George W. 
Scott, THe CasuaLTy AND SuRETY JOUR- 
NAL, June-July, 1942, page 50. 


of the various state associations to 
sell it to their entire membership. 

We cannot emphasize too much 
the importance of the state Asso- 


L. P. “DEAN”? McCORD 


“Father of insurance education’? 


ciation’s place in this educational 
picture if it is going to succeed as 
a nationwide undertaking. Fi- 
nally, of course, it is the responsi- 
bility of the local groups to organ- 
ize and set up classes and see that 
they are properly conducted. 
One of the problems of the 
state association where there has 
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been some form of educational 
work going on, is to merge their 
past effort into the present stand- 
ardized undertaking without los- 
ing benefit of past efforts but at the 
same time take advantage of the 
national program material and 
the plan of certification. 

Another task of the local group 
is to impress upon each class the 
seriousness of the work. It has 
been found that in order to accom- 
plish the greatest results, it is 
necessary for the members of the 
class to do some outside reading 


and study, following as a guide 
the outline that is furnished to 
them by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

We wish heartily to commend 
the director of the Educational 
Division of the National Associa- 
tion, George W. Scott, for the 
immense amount of work that he 
has done, the order that he has 
brought out of the chaotic condi- 
tion of our educational work and 
the patience he has displayed. 

— By L. P. McCorp, Chairman 
N.A.1L.A. Educational Committee 


2. Progress of the Movement 


It is interesting to note that 
within the comparatively short 
space of nineteen months, the 
Educational Division of the N.A.I.A. 
has passed through three successive 
stages of development. 


The first, or formative stage, which 
included the research and planning 
phases of the work, began with the 
creation and establishment of the Di- 
vision as a new service department at 
the National Association headquarters 
office. As previously stated, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Executives generously and whole- 
heartedly participated in this move- 
ment. 

The second, or blueprint, stage of 
development had its inception at the 
Kansas City convention. During the 


next six-month period, the proposed 
program gradually and persistently 
was advanced from the blueprint to 
the production stage. 

The third, or production, stage 
actually was reached at the time of the 
mid-year convention at New York 
City in April, 1942. On that occasion 
the N.A.I.A. Educational Program 
was recommended and made available 
to the membership at large. 


Here is a program flexible enough 
to meet the current specialized 
needs of practical insurance agents 
and agency employees in all sec- 
tions of the country. It includes ten 
individual study courses embrac- 
ing four to 20 hours each. When 
all units have been completed, a 
total of 100 hours will have been 
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invested in knowledge, and as 
Benjamin Franklin once observed: 
*‘An investment in knowledge al- 
ways pays the best interest.” 

The program is based entirely 
upon the discussion method of 
presentation. A unique feature of 
this plan is the discussion outline 
material furnished to both the 
discussion leaders and _ students 
participating in the work. A sep- 
arate discussion outline has been 
prepared for each unit study course 
and the detailed, technical sub- 
ject matter contained therein is 
conveniently arranged in orderly 
sequence under two-hour class as- 
signments. Recognized authorities 
specializing in various branches of 
the business contributed the tech- 
nical material contained in these 
discussion outlines. Consequently, 
these booklets serve as adequate 
and authentic guides for discus- 
sion leaders and students alike who 
desire to carry on with the educa- 
tional process. 

Obviously, a local study group 
committee should be appointed at 
the outset to supervise and sponsor 
the program. This committee 
would select the first study course 
to be sponsored, competent dis- 
cussion leaders to handle the teach- 
ing assignments, the place and 
time to hold a class session of two 
hours each week, and attend to the 
enrollment of students. During the 
progress of the course, the commit- 
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tee would keep an accurate attend- 
ance record and upon completion 
of the course would conduct a writ- 
ten examination provided by the 
N.A.I.A. Educational Division, for 
attendance records and examina- 
tion grades are determining fac- 
tors for the granting of the N.A.I.A. 


GEORGE W. SCOTT 
Director of N.A.I.A. Education 


100-hour certificate award. 

The extent to which the pro- 
gram has been adopted since 
reaching the production stage is 
indeed gratifying. Encouraging as 
the record is, the potential new 
enrollment during this winter and 
spring will undoubtedly greatly 
exceed past figures. 

While it is recogized that war- 
time conditions have placed new 
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responsibilities upon insurance 
women, it is likewise self-evident 
that greater responsibilities have 
been entrusted to the insurance 
men who own or manage agencies, 
or who spend their entire time on 
the production of business. Insur- 
ance agents and their employees 
are making outstanding contribu- 
tions to the war effort in many 
ways, but of paramount impor- 
tance is their patriotic duty to ren- 
der competent and adequate serv- 
ice to every client. Failure to do so 
today, more likely than not, may 
have an adverse effect on some 
businesses or individuals that are 
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directly or indirectly engaged in 
various phases of the war effort. 

Then again, no sounder or more 
effective medium of public rela- 
tions can be found than that of 
competent and adequate agency 
service. A better educated agency 
force, therefore, is the keystone of 
an improved public relations pro- 
gram on behalf of the industry of 
insurance. 

There’s a job for education to do. 
The N.A.I.A. Educational Pro- 
gram is now ready to do its full 
part in getting that job done. 

— By Georce W. Scorrt, Director, 

N.A.I.A. Educational Division 








FACT-O-GRAMS: 


Astudy of 1,037 families which, early in’42, had more income than 
during the previous year, showed that the high income, lower 
income, still lower income and lowest income groups, respec- 
tively, put 58%, 50.3%, 29.4% and 19.5% of the extra money 
received into savings accounts, insurance, war bonds or other 
securities. 


Uncle Sam through the draft, calling up reserves among com- 
missioned officers, and by voluntary enlistments in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, already has taken out of the life insur- 
ance business men and women who formerly produced 20% of 
all life insurance sales. 


Approximately forty local credit associations have established 
Insurance Advisory Councils, about half of them during recent 
years. 


Normally approximately 4,500,000 persons annually are taken 
into the country’s traffic courts. 
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@ A Peek into the Possible Future 


Casualty-Surety in the Months Ahead 





Outlining a Few of the Favorable and Adverse 
Factors and What You Can Do about Each 





SYMPOSIUM 


> Pernaps never before in the 
history of insurance has it become 
quite so difficult to look ahead, to 
plan for what the future may have 
in store and to provide ways and 
means of meeting the problems 
and opportunities thus presented. 
The brief paragraphs below, while 
they present a by no means com- 
plete picture, give us the thoughts 
of several leaders in the industry 
relative to the more immediate 
procedure in certain specified 
lines of coverage. 

“The observation might be 
made,” says one executive, “that 
the mid-year statistics available 
indicate that we had a general in- 
crease in the surety lines in con- 
trast with a decrease in fidelity 
premiums—and that even in 
judicial, which is a branch of 
surety, the development of cor- 
porate surety for probate bonds 
does not seem to get attention 
nowadays comparable to that of 
other surety business. 

“This leads one to the conclu- 
sion that agents whose general 
casualty business is likely to be ad- 


versely affected could, to some ex- 
tent, offset the shock were they to 
interest themselves to a greater 
degree in production of fidelity busi- 
ness and the conversion of that 
substantial number of probate 
bonds now signed by personal 
sureties, to the protection provided 
by stock surety-writing companies 
for these risks.” 

The manager of a large branch 
office looks towards a very sub- 
stantial reduction in automobile pre- 
mium incomes. “All of the recent 
news,”’ he says, “seems to indicate 
that it is virtually impossible for 
anyone not connected with war 
work to procure new tires and as 
one means of preserving what live 
rubber we have, by the time this 
appears in print, there undoubt- 
edly will be gas rationing on a 
national basis similar to the one 
which has been in force along the 
eastern seaboard for some time. 

*‘Also comes the news that the 
federal government is taking over 
the supervision and operation of 
truck lines, bus routes and taxi- 
cabs. Inasmuch as automobile is 
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one of the principal casualty lines, 
or has been for several years, the 
insurance industry will be affected 
adversely insofar as premium vol- 
ume is concerned. On the other 
hand, the loss ratio doubtless 
should improve up to the point 
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considerable amount of industry 
and a generous expenditure of 
shoe leather but it should show 
good dividends-in-results.” 

In discussing surety contract 
bonds, others pointed out that a tre- 
mendous job had been done to date 


where rate reduc- 
tions are a reflection 
of restrictions in the 
amount of driving 
done.” 

Better attention paid 
to the uninsured group, 
estimated at some 
70% of all motor- 
ists, is advocated by 
another insurance 
executive, who also 
points out that 
“new rating plans 
and rate reductions, 
worked out to meet 
existing conditions, 
should assist agents 
both in getting new 
customers and hold- 





Typical Roads to 
Increased Sales 


1. More active solicitation 
of fidelity coverages 

2. Insuring of motorists 
still uninsured 

3. Adequate coverage for 
the war worker 

4. More sales to home- 
owners and tenants 

5. Increased emphasis on 
accident and health 

6. Complete coverage for 
expanding war industries 


Sell an accident policy to 
every good prospect over 45 
years of age 


Sell a residence liability to 
every fire policyholder 


in providing cover- 
age on government 
contracts and in de- 
fense industries, and 
the record gives a 
fine base from which 
to solicit this type 
of business. It was 
admitted that since 
government con- 
struction on war 
plants has reached, 
perhaps, the present 
saturation point, 
there would be less 
in this particular di- 
rection. But the field 
is by no means ex- 
hausted, and much 
business will con- 





ing those who are 





tinue to be written. 





now on their books.” 

Advising solicitation of the war 
worker, another suggestion re- 
ceived goes on to state: “Having 
sold that market, then go after 
residence liability, general liability, 
fidelity, and burglary. In the four 
cases just cited, the markets gener- 
ally are greatly undersold. It will 
be obvious to any reader that all 
this requires the application of 


Another execu- 
tive feels that general coverages on all 
types of war industries are bound 
to show still further increases. 
For the producers to participate 
in this, “they must be alert to 
changing conditions, recommend 
surveys and see that all necessary 
forms are carried at all times.” 
Still another leading insurance 
man sees a bright future for per- 
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CASUALTY-SURETY IN THE MONTHS AHEAD 





Today’s Prospecting is Undergoing Many Changes 
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sonal accident and health, public lia- 
bility, all forms of property insurance 
and fidelity bonds, because of the 
greater need for all these covers 
under present conditions. 

“Time was never more valua- 
ble,” he points out, “‘hence its 
loss, through accident or sickness, 


needs to be protected. Because of 
the increasing obligations of most 
individuals, such as added taxes, 
higher living costs and obligation 
to buy war bonds, insurance in the 
forms mentioned is more neces- 
sary than ever before. Fidelity cov- ° 
erage,” he continues, “‘is especially 
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essential because of the necessity 
of placing many people more or 
less untried in positions of trust. 
In completely covering the insur- 
ance requirements of the people 
in their communities,” he con- 
cludes, “producers must improve 
both their salesmanship and serv- 
ice.” 

‘Planned selling” is given as a 
further means of utilizing present- 
day trends. “By this,” says an- 
other of our correspondents, “I 
mean that producers should care- 
fully study what prospects are 
available. Such studies will show 
that every community will have 
tremendous numbers of accident 
prospects, especially men of 45 
years or more. Not all of these 
have accident insurance and most of 
them are good prospects with 
funds to pay premiums. An agent 
should get one new accident risk 
from men over 45 years of age for 
each one lost by reason of military 
service. It can be done!” 

In the workmen’s compensation 
field, the ever-increasing payrolls 
and still greater industrial activity 
to come offer tremendous oppor- 


& 
Complete Coverage 


tunities. To utilize this, another 
informant suggests that producers 
**keep in touch with local Cham- 
bers of Commerce to secure names 
and data regarding newly located 
industries, as well as new activities 
undertaken by local firms, and 
offer to make surveys to secure 
compensation risks carried by 
non-stock clients, to establish cor- 
rect rating, etc.” 

Residence liability is pointed out 
as another growing line with the 
suggestion that this be written on 
a three-year basis since many 
prospects today have the ability 
to pay the necessary premiums 
called for by such a plan. “If ev- 
ery agent would undertake to sell 
this policy to every fire policy- 
holder,” we are informed, “the 
return would be tremendous.” 
The market is very greatly un- 
sold. This means that some nine 
out of ten of the agent’s present 
customers are prospects. And what 
better contact is there for the 
producer than his present clients? 
“This plan,” he adds, “‘isnow being 
followed successfully throughout 
the country by many agents.” 


The Kingfish of the Amos and Andy program, as manager of 
a quartet, called upon Henry Van Porter to insure “four throats,” 
“How much coverage do you want?” asked Henry. 
“The entire throats,” came the reply, 





Instead of trying to get Hitler’s results by imitating Hitler’s methods, we must sur- 
pass his results by avoiding his methods. — Paut G. HorrMan, Studebaker president 





Total War Requires Free Enterprise 


PETER F. DRUCKER 


> Do you believe that we have to 
suspend private enterprise for the 
duration in order to fight total war 
efficiently? If you do, you are in 
very good company. As stanch an 
individual as Herbert Hoover re- 
cently said that we have to go to- 
talitarian to win the war. But how- 
ever popular the belief, it is a dan- 
gerous superstition. What we ac- 
tually need most in this war is more 
individual initiative, more individ- 
ual responsibility, more individual 
enterprise. In total war even more 
than in peace the most efficient 
system is the one that mobilizes 


private ingenuity, energy and re- 
sourcefulness most successfully. 
American experience in the last 
ten months has amply proved this 
point. Today, the people of this 
country are being warned that pro- 
duction alone cannot win the war. 
Tanks, guns and planes are effec- 
tive only if there is a front for 
them to fight on to which they can 
be transported in time. Demaree 
Bess, in a Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle a few months back, called the 
belief that the war can be won on 
the production lines “America’s 
Maginot Line illusion.” These 
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warnings are fully justified, but 
only because of the success of 
America’s war-production drive. 
The production battle is not 
being won in Washington. The 
engineers in Detroit and Cleve- 
land, the chemists in West Vir- 
ginia’s Kanawha Valley, the fore- 
men and mechanics in thousands 
of plants all over the country have 
converted this country in a few 
months from the least armed into 
the best armed of the great powers. 
The War Production Board set the 
goals. It regulated the flow of or- 
ders and the distribution of raw 
materials; it prevented collisions 
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and kept the tracks clear. It 
financed business, provided ex- 
pert advice, eliminated friction. 
Without Donald Nelson’s central 
control and direction, the job 
could not have been done — just 
as Times Square traffic could not 
function without traffic controls. 
But Government bureaucracy did 
not convert carpet mills to the pro- 
duction of cotton duck for the 
Army, did not build a tank plant 
where there had been a cornfield 
only six months before. We owe 
this achievement to the individual 
American industrialist, engineer 
and worker who individually took 
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the initiative and who made war 
production his own individual 
enterprise. 

The belief that total war re- 
quires total regimentation rests in 
the last analysis on nothing more 
than the argument that in order to 
defeat Hitler we must copy him. 
The Nazis are efficient and they 
are completely centralized. Must 
we be even more centralized and 
more regimented in order to be 
more efficient than they are? 

Actually, Hitler did not choose 
complete regimentation because it 
is efficient. On the contrary, if the 
Nazis admit one thing, it is that 
their bureaucratic centralization 
is inefficient and a real danger to 
their wartime strength. The Nazi 
system is totally regimented only 
because Hitler cannot afford po- 
litically to allow the slightest in- 
dividual initiative. Hitler’s subjects 
are slaves and prisoners — they 
must be continually controlled, lest 
they revolt. Even so, the Nazis 
have been trying hard, though un- 
successfully, to increase industrial 
efficiency by left-handed methods 
of promoting individual initiative. 

That Hitler cannot allow pri- 
vate initiative and responsibility is 


HE individual American worker 

has taken the initiative and 
made war production his own in- 
dividual enterprise. 


TOTAL WAR REQUIRES FREE ENTERPRISE 


Under private enterprise, “block ship- 
ping,” or oil tanker express trains, says 
Nation’s Business, have multiplied petro- 
leum shipments from west to east 70 
times. 





actually his greatest weakness, as it 
has been that of all tyrants. And it 
has always been the decisive 
strength of a free people that they 
can rely upon the free individual 
enterprise, leadership and drive of 
the citizens. Our problem today is 
not how to climb most rapidly and 
most thoroughly on the band 
wagon of regimentation, but how 
to mobilize most effectively in- 
dividual responsibility, enterprise 
and initiative for the war effort. 


Condensed from an article in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Reprinted courtesy of, 
and copyrighted by, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 





Choice Morsels 


Stockton, California. — Resurgence 
of the bicycle is bringing with it new 
horrors and hazards. A cycling house- 
wife thrust out her hand for a turn, 
crashed it through the window of a 
passing car. Result: One broken arm. 


LAMBERTVILLE, New Jersey. — Ever 
hear of a man driving 23 years with- 
out a license — legally? Back in 1919, 
a resident flunked in a driver’s test, 
and since that time has used up 224 
learner’s permits. 


Orcuarp Beacn, New York. — A new 
excuse for parking after dark: A young 
man claimed that he had parked with 
his girl in the afternoon, with the in- 
tention of proposing marriage. It took 
him so long to pop the question, how- 
ever, that darkness fell ere he knew it. 
Fine, $2, price of the marriage license. 


Tursa, Oklahoma.— Perhaps you'll 
have trouble getting this straight. We 
did. After two motorists were involved 
in an accident, two bogus cops ordered 
them to appear the next morning in a 
bogus court. They did, were fined $65 
by a bogus judge, and then dismissed. 
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Los ANGELES, California.—It was 
maintained in court that an elderly 
woman bought an insurance policy she 
didn’t need after the salesman had 
seated himself at the piano and 
played “I Love You Truly.” 


CoiumsiA, South Carolina. — That ball 
game, scheduled between police pre- 
cincts of the city, had to be postponed. 
Reason: Someone had swiped the car 
containing all the needed equipment. 


Hotiywoop, California. — A colorful 
description of the criminal usually 
aids in his apprehension. Waitresses 
here, for instance, gave this descrip- 
tion of a hold-up man: Brown sport 
coat, blue. slacks, white shirt, lovely 
wavy hair, soulful brown eyes. 


DeENnvER, Colorado. — While a house- 
wife was in the hospital, a man 
phoned that he had been hired by 
her husband to wax the floors of her 
home. So she told her maid to let him 
in when he came. When he left, he 
took with him $500 worth of silver, furs, 
watches and jewelry. 


SEATTLE, Washington. — When asked 
to fill out a form following a minor 
traffic violation, an attractive miss did 
as requested. Thus: Make: Female. 
Type: Blond. Year: 21. 


GeorcETOWN, Delaware. — Item for 
the business-as-usual department: 
When a beauty shop caught fire, 
operator moved her customer into the 
street and then calmly went on with 
her work. 





This young Russian sharpshootress (/eft) who recently toured the United States 
would grace the dance floor of the most pretentious night club, yet this does not 
seem to interfere with her efficiency with a high-powered rifle, as the Germans 
can testify to their sorrow. While this country hopes to avoid using women for 
combat duty, nevertheless the Army and Navy have both recognized their mil- 
itary capabilities by establishing the WAACS (center) and WAVES (right) 
whose personnel will relieve men of the armed services for combatant duty. 





National Conservation Bureau Acts to 


Safeguard Women War Workers 


THORP McCLUSKY 


> Tuis war is teaching us one 
thing, that the hand that rocks the 
cradle can also operate a machine- 
gun or a turret lathe, and with 
a skill and dependability that 
matches the best efforts of a man. 

It is on the production front that 
the greatest number of women and 
girls will be needed. The United 
States Employment Service be- 
lieves that women can hold down 
four out of every five war industry 
jobs, although there is only one 
woman to every ten men in such 
jobs now. Estimates of the total 


number of women who will be in- 
dustrially employed before the 
enemy is licked vary, but five mil- 
lion seems not unlikely. Expand- 
ing war production and Selective 
Service needs indicate a labor 
shortage of this extent or greater 
within a year from now. Most of 
this shortage will have to be met 
by women, most of whom had 
never before been employed and 
are married and have children. 
The absorption of millions of 
women by industry naturally brings 
with it many difficult problems. 
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There is, for instance, the prob- 
lem of caring for children. Many 
plants plan to provide nurseries, 
perhaps even some sort of school- 
ing, for small children during the 
hours their mothers are at work. 

Women tire more easily than 
men, and it seems likely that for 
some types of work provision may 
be made for women to workshorter 
shifts, with longer rest periods than 
men, while married women may 
work fewer hours than their un- 
married sisters. These arrange- 
ments have been found necessary 
in England and Germany, where 
too many women have broken 
down under the strain of working a 
full shift and also attempting to take 
care of a home at the same time. 

Women have shorter arms and 
legs, smaller hands and feet than 
men, which means that some ma- 
chine operations are usually more 
difficult for them than for men. 

Also, it is obvious they cannot 
lift extremely heavy loads. 

But the greatest problem of all is 
that presented by lack of mechani- 
cal experience. Women whose pre- 
vious mechanical experience con- 
sisted of running the family car, 
washing machine and vacuum 
cleaner are now called upon to 
feed stock into presses that exert 
forces of many tons, handle poten- 
tially lethal acids and caustic 
liquids, work with poisonous or ex- 
plosive vapors, gases and sprays, 
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and handle white-hot metals. Off- 
setting the hazard presented by the 
unfamiliarity of the fair sex with 
these jobs, is the fact that in actual 
experience many women have 
proven more efficient than men on 
jobs which require manual dex- 
terity combined with patience. 











THORP, MCCLUSKY 


War industry needs five million women 
workers? 


They do not seem to grow bored 
with repetitious work as quickly as 
do men. They handle precision 
tools as skillfully as they thread a 
needle. They are generally quick 
to learn, are obedient and cheerful. 


THOROUGH PROGRAMS 


To aid women workers in “‘con- 
verting” to their new jobs and to 





WOMEN WAR WORKERS aI 


No Place for Glamour.—This girl 
war worker, wearing skirts on wing as- 
sembly instead of the preferred slacks, 
stops production while two male work- 
ers admiringly look on. (Wide World.) 





protect them against accidents, 
particularly during the weeks 
when they are training, many war 
industries are carrying on thor- 
ough and effective accident-pre- 
vention campaigns which stress the 
hazards confronting women in in- 
dustry. Women are encouraged to 
consult their supervisors when in 
doubt concerning any procedure. 
They are instructed in the hazards 
of their jobs and the safety equip- 
ment available. They are told what 
sort of clothing to wear, and why. 
They are given literature to read 
which will aid them in orienting 


themselves properly to their jobs. 


WomMEN IN THE FACTORY 


One of these publications, which 
is being widely distributed among 
women in war industry, is the 
National Conservation Bureau’s 
pocket-size booklet, ‘Women in the 
Factory.” This is the latest addi- 
tion to the series of employee safety 
rule booklets which are written by 
Bureau industrial safety experts 
and are made available exclu- 
sively to member companies of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and their agents for dis- 
tribution to industry, which in turn 
distributes them to employees. 

Starting off with a few general 
rules on work safety, the booklet 
gives specific suggestions for safety 
in the office, safe clothing for vari- 
ous types of shop jobs, safe opera- 
tion and use of elevators, good 


No less than sixteen grand- 
mothers are operating machines 
at the Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore plant in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. The man responsible for 
this plan was in Washington a 
day or two ago telling Govern- 
ment agencies about it. This 
dramatization of the fact that in 
progressive industry today there 
are no bars against employment 
of middle-aged men and women 
is going to break down some in- 


hibitions in this town. 
— Printers’ Ink 
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housekeeping, rules for safe lifting 
and precautions against strains, 
hazards of running machinery, 
machine guards and their proper 
use, safety suggestions for women 
working on the assembly line, 
safety in welding and cutting op- 
erations, and safety in the home. 
While it may seem at first 
thought that safety in the home is a 
far cry from safety at work, the fact 
still remains that home accidents 


are responsible for a very high per- 
centage of lost work time. The sec- 
tion on home safety was included 
to help cut home accidents and 
reduce lost time due to this cause. 

“Women in the Factory” is 
illustrated with several full-page 
drawings, one of which appears on 
this page. The booklet is printed 
on a good quality of glossy white 
paper, and has an attractive green 
cover. 

Agents who have contacts with 
industries where women are em- 
ployed, whether such contacts are 
with management, foremen, or 
employees, can perform a valuable 
war service by furnishing these 
booklets to their contacts for re- 
distribution to women employees. 
Here is a practical way in which 
producers can help to reduce work 
casualties among the untrained 
women in today’s war industries. 


Eprror’s Note: ““Women in the Fac- 
tory” is sold only to agents representing 
member companies of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, and 
to the member companies themselves. 
The price — $2.00 per 100, f. o. b., New 
York. (New York City orders add 1% 
for sales tax.) Agent’s imprint may be 
added at slight additional cost. Address 
orders to the National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


ee 


Said the little calf to the silo: 
“Is my fodder in there?” 








Mary Jane Doe Takes Over 


MIDVALE, Illinois — During the absence 
of John Jones of Midvale, who has been 


called to the colors, his local agency will 


c to di 


o 


under the man- 





agement of Mary Jane 





A typical newspaper item now appearing 
daily in cities and towns throughout America. 


About the Girls in Your Office 


ADA V. DOYLE 


> To say THAT woman is coming 
into her own today in business 
and industry, is to understate the 
case. Yet long before the war 
emergency reared its head in our 
midst, the insurance women of 
America were busy getting under 
way an insurance organization 
that already has made its weight 
felt and that is bound to occupy an 
increasingly important place in 
the world of insurance. 

Men are now beginning to 
realize what it means to have ca- 
pable insurance women in the of- 
fice; we, of course, have recognized 
that for some time! 

Back in 1940, Mrs. Elsie B. 
Mayer of Denver sent out a call to 
all local clubs of insurance women, 
to ascertain their reaction to at- 
tending a meeting in Denver for 
the organization of a national as- 
sociation of such clubs. Virtually 
all of the local clubs then existing 


had been formed with one idea in 
mind: for mutual help and to in- 
crease the members’ knowledge of 
insurance as a whole. There was, 
however, a definite need for a 
national body to facilitate the 
spread of such knowledge, and to 
provide a means of contact and a 
medium for the exchange of in- 
formation on common problems. 

The response to Mrs. Mayer’s 
invitation was instantaneous. No 
less than eighteen clubs reported 
that they favored the plan, with 
similar approval voiced by many 
more who could not at that time 
actually send a delegate to the 
organizational meeting at Denver. 


PuRPOSE 


As organized, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Women has 
these basic purposes: ““To promote 
the spirit of service and friendship, 
to encourage and foster high 


The Story of the National Association 
of Insurance,Women 
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ethical standards in business and 
social relations, and to develop 
efficiency through educational 
programs.” The more than fifty 
member clubs now comprising the 
group, with an individual mem- 
bership of 4,000, have adhered 
strictly to these principles and car- 
ried on important educational 
work in their own localities. 


EFFecT OF WAR 


All of us feel that the war emer- 
gency is just an added reason why 
our organization is important now 
and why it will become increas- 
ingly so. Every day sees girls 
being put into important positions 
that they never before occupied. 


And they are going to need more 
confidence, greater knowledge and 
broader viewpoints than they have 
ever had before. 

The girls are participating with 
great gusto in the educational 
program of the N.A.I.A. Half of 
our clubs are now operating study 
classes and the movement every- 
where is gaining momentum daily. 

For besides its more concrete 
aspects, the Association brings its 
members many intangible bene- 
fits. Conventions, eagerly looked 
forward to, enable members to 
form new friends, receive inspira- 
tions and new ideas and go back 
to their work with a viewpoint no 
longer barricaded by the confines 
of their owndesk. They become im- 
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mensely more efficient, interested 
in and more aware of their job. 
One of our most important ac- 
tivities at the present time is letting 
other insurance women, who are 
not now organized, realize the 
benefits of membership to them 
and their employer. Bear in mind 











ADA V. DOYLE 


President, National Association of Insurance 
Women 


that we are not competing with 
the agents; rather, our aim is to 
improve our relations and increase 
cooperation with both agents and 
companies, trying to do our full 
share to improve the business as a 
whole. Insurarice men themselves, 
far and wide, once they have un- 
derstood our definite objectives, 
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have cooperated with us, both ex- 
tensively and intensively. 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


We will try increasingly to 
raise the ethical standards of the 
business by improving our rela- 
tions with the public. This we 
hope to accomplish by increasing 
the efficiency of the girl in the 
office, which in turn will have a 
favorable reaction on the public, 
especially those of the public who 
frequently come in contact with 
the secretary or her boss. 

Specific channels for improve- 
ment, where either good or bad 
impressions may be made, are 
use of the telephone, correspond- 
ence and “counter technique.” 
Once let an insurance girl have an 
unfriendly or indifferent manner, 
and the impression she makes on 
callers is such that they won’t 
want to have anything further to 
do with that particular office. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 


A bulletin to members is now 
being published and a depart- 
ment organized to handle it. 
Miss Martha Thoms of Balti- 
more is the Editor, with six sub- 
editors to assist her. The inaugural 
issue was sent to all members, 
with an invitation to subscribe to 
future numbers for the payment of 
a small subscription fee. 

The next convention of the Na- 


ABOUT THE GIRLS IN YOUR OFFICE 


The Girl “Back of the 


(Counter 


HE PRIMARY PURPOSE of the 

national and local organiza- 
tions of insurance women is to 
supplement your constructive ef- 
forts by making the women more 
competent and, therefore, a 
greater asset to you and to our 
industry as a whole. 

They take their responsibilities 
seriously because they know that 
your time should be free for the 
job of selling insurance. They know 
that you want a system in your 
office which will run itself — and 
in most cases that “system” is the 
office girl. 

Frequently it is necessary for 
your girls to give out information, 
and at that particular moment 
that girl is your agency. You are 
back of her, it is true, but don’t 
forget that she is in back of your 
office counter, and that to the 
person in front of it she is a vital 
part of the service of your office. 

— Mrs. Satty HARTMAN 





tional Association of Insurance 
Women will be held in Milwau- 
kee, the third week in June, 
During the months ahead, both at 
our conventions and in-between 
times, we plan to do more than 
ever, both for local clubs and the 
individual members, with espe- 
cial stress laid on improvement of 
office routine and office efficiency. 

“It was nothing short of provi- 
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Quotation of the 
Month 


OU WILL GET better results from 
hiring a smart woman than a 
dumb man. 


— C. E. Witson, President 
General Motors Corporation 


dential,” said R. W. Forshay, 
when President of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
“that in an era marked by com- 
parative complacency, indiffer- 
ence and a general tendency to 
waste precious time and resources, 
the insurance women were en- 
gaged in preparing themselves for 
the crisis to come.” 

Continuing, Mr. Forshay said: 
“To your usual duties, each of 
you must now add the work, or 
part of the work, of a man drawn 
into the armed services or in some 
other form of actual war work. 
If ‘the girl in the office’ possesses 
the necessary insurance knowledge 
and initiative and courage to 
take over, the problem is im- 
mensely simplified, both for the 


man in the service and for his 
fellow agents who are naturally 
pledged to do everything within 
their power to see that the soldier- 
agent’s business is preserved for 
him unimpaired during his ab- 
sence. Lacking the presence of 
competent women assistants, the 
problem in any individual agency 
is considerably more difficult.” 

Present officers of the Associa- 
tion are: President, Ada V. Doyle, 
Caldwell, New Jersey: First Vice- 
President, Ethel Brink, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ethel Holman, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Claire McCurry, Paterson, 
New Jersey; Recording Secretary, 
Georgia Sandlin, Dallas, Texas; 
and Treasurer, Fern Harrington, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

New executive committee mem- 
bers are: Sue Fuller, Seattle; 
Merle Webster, Kansas City; and 
Nora Walker, Los Angeles. Hold- 
over members are: Gladys Hob- 
son, Tampa; and Florence Cozart 
Olmsted, Phoenix. The immedi- 
ate past president, Elsie B. Mayer, 
is also a member of the Board. 
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A Louisville paperhanger, on being inducted into 
service, remarked: “That fellow Hitler! He’s a 


disgrace to my profession.” 


— Insurance Field 

















Know 


Your 


Commissioners 


HON. J. AUSTIN CARROLL, Rhode Island 


Honorable J. Austin Carroll, Insurance Commissioner of Rhode 
Island, is a native of Providence, receiving his education at Provi- 
dence College (A.B.). Immediately after graduation, in 1928, he 
entered the insurance field, joining the staff of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters in New York. In 1936 
he became associated with Marsh & McLennan, Inc., and in 1941 
with the Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company and the 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company, as Production Manager. 























A truck driver who had to wait for many hours at a 
busy unloading dock became an accident repeater 
largely because his boss criticized him unjustly. 





“Unappreciated Factors” Affecting the 
Safety of America’s War Workers 


Cc. DON MODICA 


> “The efficient worker is the safe 
worker’ is a reciprocal proposition. 
It works both ways. 

That the emotions of the worker 
affect directly his production and 
general efficiency is elementary. 
Although everyone knows that the 
happy person works better than 
his vexed or wretched colleague, 
barely the surface of this important 
field has been scratched. Yet safety 
and efficiency are practical cor- 
relates. In many cases, especially 
during this war emergency, choice 
of vocation is haphazard and un- 
systematic. It is necessary to fit 
workers to tasks. After training, 
they usually continue satisfacto- 


rily in their jobs if these, among 
other things, are true: 


(a) If they remain in good health. 

(b) If they have no personal problems 
of sufficient magnitude to distract 
them. 

(c) If they have no personality fric- 
tions with others, usually super- 
visors, which breed bad feeling, 
thus decreasing efficiency. 

(d) If they are reasonably well ad- 
justed to their jobs. 


Health—Naturally, bad health, 
chronic or acute, is going to mili- 
tate against a man’s efficiency, and 
hence against his safety. Industry, 
in the main, has done a fairly good 
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job in its health service, although 
much more needs to be done in 
view of lost time totals, which are 
staggering. But bad health is usu- 
ally recognizable both to the worker 
and to management, so that this 
factor is one which is ordinarily de- 
tected and treated with promptness. 
Personal Problems. 


inclination for his task. There are 
many more such factors which en- 
ter into our complex personalities. 
Job Adjustment.— The fourth 
factor is of great importance. How 
well is the worker adjusted to his 
job and, conversely, how well is 
the job adjusted to the worker? It 
would be ideal if 





— Ifa man has ma- 


everyone who works 
wanted to do what 


jor personal prob- 
lems, of whatever 
nature, he is apt to 
become inefficient 
and hence unsafe, 
for the very obvious 
reason that with 
most of us, two ma- 
jor subjects cannot 
compete successfully 
for our attention at 


Note to Readers 


In recognition of 
the supreme impor- 
tance of safety in 
America’s war plants, 
we present this month 
two articles on this 
important subject. A 
companion article, 
entitled “Women in 
War Work,” will be 
found on page 19 of 


he is doing. The 
maximum that can 
be hoped for is to 
get such an adjust- 
ment to the job as 
will not subtract 
from efficiency or 
provoke unsafe acts. 

Therefore, every 
effort should be 


the same time. Such this issue. 


problems may be 





made to determine 
on the basis of guid- 








marital or other 
family difficulties; debts; love af- 
fairs; quarrels or disappointments. 
Personality Frictions. — All such 
personal problems, however, are 
not of this overt type, in a sense 
outside the individual. There are 
problems of internal adjustment, 
bad personality traits, frictions, 
feelings of inferiority or superiority 
and others. Sometimes a worker 
thinks that he is being discrimi- 
nated against and that he is not get- 
ting what is due him. Sometimes a 
worker is inefficient and unsafe 
because really he is not fitted by 


ance programs and 
other means whether the particu- 
lar job that a worker is doing is the 
best job for him to do. Cases could 
be multiplied to show how a per- 
son who is doing only a mediocre 


job was, by being assigned other 


work, eventually transformed into 
being a highly skilled craftsman. 
The converse is also true. How 
well is the job suited to the worker? 
Is management doing everything 
it can to reduce monotony in 
work? Provide proper rest periods 
based on careful study? And sur- 
round the worker with those con- 
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“They’re from the War Manpower 
Commission — They’re looking ahead.” 





ditions of work which provide the 
most constructive environment? 
A worker who is well, whose per- 
sonal or other problems are mini- 
mized, and who as far as possible 
is harmonized with his work, will 
be in the very nature of things a 
safer worker, because he will have 
that greatest incentive to safety 
— a knowledge of his own job plus 


te 


a knowledge of how that job fits 
into the total scheme. 

While there can be no absolute 
achievement of this, such a state of 
affairs will certainly produce as 
nearly as possible that environ- 
ment which will bring time-wasting 
accidents down to their irreduci- 
ble minimum. An American in- 
dustrial epoch which has achieved 
such tremendous goals in produc- 
tion cannot afford to do less than 
the best with the manpower which 
ha s made this production possible 


Topay’s OPPORTUNITY 


The present period presents one 
of the strongest arguments for 
personnel guidance. Millions of 
people from unskilled or service 


occupations, from farms or from 
no occupations are suddenly trans- 
planted by war into complex in- 
dustrial communities. 

Violent changes in environ- 
ment, inadequate housing, and 
the high pressure of wartime pro- 
duction mean, if not prevented by 
the utmost skill of management, 
great inefficiency and high acci- 
dent rates. Here conservation has 
one of its greatest opportunities. 


Hitler’s coffin is on the production line. It will be the most 
expensive ever known, but it will be worth the price if we also 
bury forever the menaces of regimentation and dictatorship. — 
Walter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis Publishing Company 











Thoughts on Selling—V 





**Power Phrases” for Your Sales Kit 


**That’s just why I want to see you.” 

This expression, or something similar, as ““That’s just what I 
came to see you about,” can be an invaluable tool in the hands of 
any successful salesman. While the phrase originally came to our 
attention through its use by a salesman of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, it has been used far and wide by salesmen in all lines 
of business. 

In the instance cited, the cash register salesman called on a pros- 
pect and sent in his card to the owner of a laundry, only to be told: 
*“‘We have no need for cash register machines, as all our collections 
are made by our drivers on their various routes.” 

Immediately the salesman sent back word, “‘That’s just why I 
want to see you.” 

He got his interview and later made his sale, installing a certain 
type of machine which eventually did the work of six out of eight 
girls solely handling cash collections from the various drivers. 

A somewhat similar technique can be employed in almost any 
field of insurance. For instance, you may call on a man, only to 
have him say, “I haven’t any money to put into life insurance; my 
two boys are in college and it takes every cent I can spare to meet 
their expenses.” In such a case, all you have to say in reply is 
“That’s just why I came to see you, Mr. Jones,” and then proceed 
to explain the advantages of an educational funds policy. 


x * * 


Another salesman of our acquaintance, highly successful, makes 
frequent use of a phrase, “You see what I mean?” When not re- 
peated. too often, it pulls the prospect into agreement, gets him in 
the habit of saying “tyes” and engenders a little feeling in the back- 
ground that the salesman is making his points very clearly indeed. 


x: &'S 


These two sayings are typical of many “power phrases” which 
can carry a salesman over many a rocky shoal. Have you a little 
phrase in your sales kit? If so, won’t you please tell us about it? 
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SPARE THOSE TIRES. — That American motorists apparently do not appreciate the seriousness of the present rub 
situation is indicated by recent surveys showing a widespread disregard of valuable advice from leading tire and 
troleum companies. Instead, they go on needlessly wasting thousands of tons of rubber. In the accompanying ph 
the tires failed because of (1) Bad wheel bearings, loose king-pin bolts and badly worn tie-rod ends; (2) Loose front ¢ 
(3) Bad camber condition; (4) Boot substituting for tread and fabric; (5) Toe-in and low pressure; (6) Misalignm 


DOG VIGIL. — While accompanied by his wire-haired GASSAVER. — In her specially built miniature auto, 
dog trotting alongside, a young bicyclist was killed by a which gives 110 miles to the gallon at top speed of 32 
speeding auto. The faithful dog, which was knocked into miles an hour, this Hollywood actress is ready to meet 
the bushes on the side of the road, stood by the bicycle long the gasoline rationing edict. Car is powered by a two- 
after body of his master had been removed. (Acme Photo.) horsepower motor. One gallon of gas fills the tank. 








ALL-AROUND MAN. — Harry M. Gambrel (right), Kansas City insur- COMPENSATION. — This Holly- 
ance man, receives the $1,000 American Legion award which goes wood actress filed claims for medical 
annually to that Legionnaire having done most outstanding, unselfish bills covering pneumonia said to be 
community service work during year. Presentation was made by James contracted while working in scant cos- 
F. O’Neil (deft), chairman of Legion’s national Americanism committee. tume on a damp studio stage. (Acme.) 


D-LEASE. — Sausage, prunes and MOCK TRIAL. — Charging member with riding a bicycle on sidewalk in an 
ed milk for lend-lease tumbled to intoxicated condition, with an over-buxom feminine passenger on the handle- 
pund when the second floor sheared bars, a mock trial enlivens a recent meeting of the Debating Club of the Insur- 
under its burden. The building re- ance Institute of Toronto. Photo shows one of the “crucial moments” during fes- 
red a major operation. (Acme.) tivities, as “defense lawyer” queries a surprise witness. (Canadian Underwriter.) 
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FaLLAcious TRADITIONS 
Northwest News 


Around every industry fallacious 
traditions spring. You can’t get orders 
on Saturday morning . . . no use call- 
ing before 10 on any morning... . 
August is a dull month . . . better stop 
work two days before Christmas, because 
there’s nobody going to buy your line 
then... andsoon.. . andsoon. 

One sales manager told his salesmen 
that he wanted them to keep on calling 
right up till Christmas day, to test that 
tradition. One made sixteen calls the 
day before Christmas, and got nine 
orders. He called without competition; 
the other salesmen were all out observing 
the tradition. 


War DamaGE AS A PREMIUM BUILDER 
C. W. Carpenter in The Local Agent 


Under tangible results, we found there 
were four items: 

(1) Fire insurance coverage was 
usually inadequate for present values; 
(2) Contacts resulted in further sale of 
extended coverage; (3) Clients of agents 
who did not handle war damage gave 
their business to full-time, service-giving 
agents; (4) Policyholders of many county 
fire mutuals who were not acting as 
fiduciary agents, sought out agents of 
capital stock companies. 

On the intangible side these results 
were noted: 

(1) Program gave agents a mental 
lift; (2) Technique required taught 
many agents to pay closer attention to 


details; (3) Gave an entry to talk insur- 
ance with many clients; (4) Cash re- 
quirement was of considerable value to 
the agency business as a whole. 


Bonps BouGHT WITH PREMIUMS 
Casualty Insuror 


A purchaser of casualty insurance is 
both figuratively and literally setting up 
a double-purpose security fund. One 
purpose is for personal protection and 
another purpose is for national protec- 
tion. The company, using the buyer’s 
premium to set up reserves plus a sur- 
plus, gets ready to meet the buyer’s in- 
dividual possible loss by reason of the 
hazard insured against and then by 
investing a substantial portion of that 
reserve and surplus in government 
bonds, uses the buyer’s money to set up 
likewise a security fund for national 
safety, the safety that stands back of any 
and all kinds of,protection. 


Women Can SELL 


Annamary Collett in 
The Insurance Magazine 


One morning in the spring of 1941 I 
had an insurance agency dumped in my 
lap. 

I had worked for my father as his 
secretary for over four years. I had a 
background of the insurance game — 
all that was lacking was the experience 
of outside solicitation of business. Upon 
his death I took over the wheels and 
went right on. 

It was hard at first to break away 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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from the office routine work and plan 
the big share of my time for outside 
solicitation. Now, I would rather solicit 
than work in the office. When my secre- 
tary takes an afternoon off I find it very 
confining. The really important step, I 
find, is to get out and meet the public. 


New A.rsI? 
Printers’? Ink 

Sole leather is out for the duration; 
that is, heavy-weight sole leather, all of 
which goes to the armed forces. Another 
alibi now for the salesman who dislikes 
meeting with his prospect face-to-face. 


Anp It Was 
Rough Notes 

An automobile claim report: “‘Going 
down the road — it was dark — saw a 
shadow — looked like a_ truck — hit 
shadow — it was a truck.” 


To THe Lapres 
Canadian Underwriter 

We liked, and pass along, the story 
about the fellow who, passing Red Cross 
headquarters, stuck his head inside the 
door and said to the knitting ladies: 
“Remember Pearl Harbor and purl 
harder!” 


REMINDER 
Forbes 

American Optical Company recently 
distributed eye-patches to all workers, so 
they could know how it feels to have only 
one eye. The patches bore the message: 
‘My eye was here. I should have worn 
safety glasses.” 


Hep oF BROKER-AGENTS 
Insurance Field 

Should an insurance buyer rely solely 
upon his own organization in purchasing 
insurance or should he enlist the aid of 
brokers and agents? The consensus of 
both speakers and audience at a meeting 
of the Insurance Division of the Ameri- 
can Management Association was that 
broker-agent intermediaries were the 
most practical, since in 95% of instances 
the buyer’s organization lacks adequate 
technical knowledge in either writing 
insurance or settling claims to the best 
advantage of his company. 

Another point of interest, and one that 
was somewhat the reverse of the preced- 
ing problem, was whether the under- 
writer preferred to have the buyer ap- 
proach him directly or through an agent 
or broker. Here again, consensus fa- 
vored the broker-agent combination as 
the best medium of sound and adequate 
insurance coverage. 


Succests ENGLIsH UNIVERSITIES 
Honor InsuRANCE MEN 
The Eastern Underwriter 

A suggestion that English universities 
recognize the importance of insurance 
education and practical success in the 
industry, by conferring honorary degrees 
upon leading insurance men, is ad- 
vanced by The Policy-Holder, one of Lon- 
don’s leading weekly insurance journals. 
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“‘Here’s the safety razor. Now you won’t 
cut yourself.” — Best’s F. & C. News 
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A writer in that magazine says that 
honors are handled much better in the 
United States “where the public service 
rendered by insurance men gets an in- 
telligent acclaim. That’s why we now 
compliment Edwin G. Siebels, president 
of the South Carolina Insurance Co. 
(and one of the best known authorities 
on cotton insurance in America), upon 


receiving his honorary LL.D. from New- 
berry College in South Carolina. In 
granting the degree the college president 
mentioned the new doctor’s business 
achievements and his services to the 
educational and civic aspects of the state, 
and the general example set by a life 
well lived and living. That's the sort of 
testimonial that we like to hear about.” 


How the Broker Spends His Commission Dollar 





— The Broker-Age 








@ Thoughts as the Year-End Approaches — 


Getting the Cash 





Possibility of “‘Contributory Negligence” on Credit Matters 
Points an Admonishing Finger at Some Agents 





MATTHEW P. ZENDZIAN 


> AN APPROPRIATE preface 

to this subject is the synon- 
ymous alert, “Ring the 

Cash Register.” It appears 

to me that right here lies 

the crux of starting the 

deal correctly or incorrectly. Why 
are we, as agents, so eager to ac- 
quire new business, yet some- 
times lax in the matter of getting 
the premium? After all is said and 
done, the financial success of an 
agency is measured by the book 
record of paid-up accounts. New 
business is worthless unless and 
until it is paid for. 

Every agent is victim, in some 
degree, of loss of profits attributed 
to accounts that necessitate 
“scratching or charging off” the 
books. More often than not the 
time devoted to selling the client 
represents more production hours, 
also measured in dollars, that are 
lost. This in addition to the fur- 
ther loss to the agent for uncol- 
lected earned premium. Of course 
all this is flagrant waste and never 
recoverable. So why not take stock 
of ourselves right this minute? 
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Whatisit that may be wrong 
in our selling methods? 

Many an agent fails to 
recognize current conditions 
as respects his success or 
even his continuation in 
business for the immediate future, 
the approaching two or three 
years. The continuation of his 
agency hinges largely on the plan 
the agent chooses to follow clients’ 
credits. I say “‘chooses” deliber- 
ately, because after consumma- 
tion of an order by delivery of the 
policy, then is the time to agree on 

the plan of paying the premium. 
The successful agent arranges a 
program with the client. Whatever 
plan is devised, it is recommended 
that it be adhered to religiously. 
Here is where an agent can be 
labelled a “businessman” or a 
“‘push-over.” Let’s get away from 
the inexcusable and negative sell- 
ing phrase “no rush on the pre- 
mium —- whenever you get around 
to it.’ Such agents can become 
a nuisance in the eyes of the client, 
and what should be productive 
hours on new business turn out to 
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be collection hours (definitely lost 
hours) on profitless business. And 
nobody likes to see a “collector.” 


CrepitT, Goop AND Bap 


Good management breeds good 
credit practices. Credit has earned 
its proper respect and applause 
and has been recognized as the 
healthy foundation of practically 
all worthy business endeavors. 
However, such commentary isn’t 
complete without recognizing, too, 
that abuse of credit has been the 
cause of countless business failures. 

Abuses of credit are not the sins 
of policyholders exclusively. Con- 
tributory negligence points an ad- 
monishing finger at agents. Cli- 
ents expect to pay for policies, or 
they would not buy the insurance 
at the outset. The successful sale, 
therefore and obviously, includes 
the plan of paying the premium. 

Today’s government regulations 
for paying obligations (though 
omitting insurance premiums) 
have been laced tightly. All pur- 
chases must be paid rather 
promptly or the public suffers the 
consequences in the form of im- 
paired credit status. Now, more 
than ever before, agents should 
devise means to get their pre- 
miums, before such monies are 
diverted to pay up other trade 
channels. Who among us can 
overlook these other channels, 
often referred to by more pointed 


December 


names, such as taxes, now crystal- 
lized after much planning? Then, 
too, we Americans have been 


known as cheerful contributors, 
and millions of dollars will be 
given gladly to the score of 
worthy war chests. These we don’t 
begrudge, but Mr. Client’s pre- 











MATTHEW P. ZENDZIAN 
“Keep policies off the ‘free insurance’ plan” 


mium dollars must be earmarked 
for you, too. With all the money 
available now, agents should plan 
to educate the insurance buying 
public to pay promptly. It’s an 
excellent idea and well befitting 
your efforts along lines of giving 
your client the very best in service. 

How many agents have tried to 
pick up the full premium upon 
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delivery of a policy? It will sur- 
prise you how often such a plan 
really produces. The customer 
should know how and when you 
expect him to pay. Some sort of 
down payment should be taken 
and subsequent payments so ar- 
ranged that you will at all times 
have more on account than de- 
velops as earned premium. 


REsortT TO BuDGETS 


When the full premium is not 
paid, how about discussing the 
budgeting plan? Here I would like 
to inject a bit of caution — budg- 
eting has more appeal than 
“financing.” It is merely a better 
choice of words, and has been effec- 
tive. Incidentally, one of my suc- 
cessful agents who plans his calls 
and has the insurance program 
he wishes to discuss well formu- 
lated, sets up the budget payment 
plan in preference to quoting a 
high one-year or term premium, 
and he sells a lot of new business. 

A point worthy of special men- 
tion here is this: A down payment 
upon delivery of a policy is a 
healthy sign that the policy will 
not be returned. It is further as- 
surance that you will not be an- 


HE FINANCIAL success of an 
agency is measured by the 
book record of paid-up accounts. 





GETTING THE CASH 


OME AGENTS waste untold 
dollar-production hours be- 
cause of delinquent balances. 


noyed with a “not wanted” or 
“cancel flat” request, as there will 
be an earned premium. Keep poli- 
cies off the “‘free insurance” plan, 
because you'll be chasing and 
worrying and eventually be pay- 
ing the earned premiums yourself. 
It is necessary, therefore, that 
we all tighten up now, as there are 
so few weeks remaining in the hec- 
tic year of 1942. Some super- 
aggressive action must be resorted 
to in some quarters, and I do not 
believe that an agent need alibi 
to any customers. Now is the time 
to beat that customary ride on the 
merry-go-round, where the com- 
pany executives hound their re- 
spective fieldmen, who in turn set 
the screws on the agents, who in 
the last analysis are pulling chest- 
nuts out of the fire by last-minute 
hounding of delinquent clients. 
Generally one of two things 
happens. The agent either collects 
or does not. If it’s the former, 
perhaps the matter could have 
been remedied before the heat was 
on; if it is the latter, the agent is 
out the money, usually loses the 
customer, and opens the way for 
his competitors to sell that client. 
In the proper development of 
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“. . . ‘Sincerely yours, J. J. Brown, Pres- 
ident’... Whew, we just made it!” 
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our business, why not let us be the 
apostles to the insurance buyers 
and raise our profession to the 
plane that it really deserves? 

Optimism should be our creed 
as insurance salesmen, and until 
such time as all branches of our 
units become as efficient as the life 
insurance companies with respect 
to premium payments, we must of 
necessity do a better job on each 
sale we develop. In this manner 
the agent will have his decks 
cleared for positive action on new 
business. 

Accounts that are slow or poor 


pay should be faced with the facts, 
expressed as any businessman 
would be expected to dictate. By 
all means, do not mail policies to 
such accounts. This is the fork in 
the road and you as the agent per- 
sonally will have to guide that 
recalcitrant. There is sufficient 
good new business around. Just 
last week I was thrilled to hear a 
younger insurance agent remark, 
“The day is too short for me to 
make all the calls where I can find 
new business.”’ Hisrecord definitely 
proves it, too. 


Tue MILLENNIUM? 


Perhaps, as we gather at con- 
ventions, state meetings and local 
units, a plan will evolve whereby 
agents will help to educate the 
public, as do retail merchants. 
They, too, are our competitors, 
yet when there is a question con- 
cerning the credit standing of a 
customer they do not blush when 
they say ‘“‘No.”? We may see the 
day when there will be stipula- 
tions that payments are obligatory 
within thirty days or thereabouts, 
from the date of inception or date 
of delivery of the policy. 

While we hope for the best, let 
us all meanwhile add our efforts 
and work to improve our lot. 


WANTED — An ordinary salesman who works. The one we 
have makes $40 a week. The one we haven’t any longer, 
didn’t work. Box 1626 Province. — I.A.C. News and Views. 








SMILING AT OURSELVES 
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**All right, Miss Perkins, ’'m ready. You 
may send that super-salesman in now.” 
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“*T think he should be bonded. You know 
that when a man just works a few weeks ‘“‘I ain’t taking any chances, Mister. I’m 
each year he’s bound to be tempted!” always catching a cold at my corner.” 
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@ It’s the ““Honest”” Worker Who Steals — JZ 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the 
Urgent Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A Community Cuest OrriciaL WENT Wronc. — In a midwestern city, a re- 
spected divorcee, aged 48, had for eighteen years faithfully handled and ac- 
counted for funds of a community chest. She received a salary of $2,000 a year, 
had no dependents and no known outside diversions. Desiring to make a pur- 
chase of a personal nature, she “borrowed” $25 from the funds entrusted to her 
care. The following week, another “borrowing” episode took place. This con- 
tinued at more frequent intervals and in larger amounts until her acts were dis- 
covered two years later. Extensive investigation has failed to produce any 
evidence of what disposition may have been made of the funds stolen, or what 
motivated her in committing the acts confessed to. The principal is now serving 
a term in prison of from two to ten years. While her surety paid $5,000, the full 
extent of its liability, the community of which she was a trusted servant has suf- 
fered an unrecoverable loss of $22,930.07. 

An UNKNOWN EmPpLoveeE Went Wronc. — A hotel and restaurant supply 
house reported to its surety a rather substantial inventory shortage, the greater 
part of which was in connection with the meat and poultry departments. The 
file of the surety company is quite voluminous, covering the intricacies of the 
meat-cutting business, the differences in price of the various cuts, disposal made, 
and prices received for the “Off falls” —the bones, the hides and so on ad infini- 
tum. In view of these circumstances, there can be, and are, honest differences of 
opinion as to the basis on which a claim should be figured and the ultimate 
amount to be claimed, but these are not insurmountable if 2 reasonable attitude 
is adopted by all concerned. In the case under discussion, there was a further 
problem presented. The assured was unable to point out, or identify, the culprit 
or culprits involved. However, they were able to show there had been a loss (the 
amount subject to determination), and further were able reasonably to establish 
that such loss was due to the fraudulent or dishonest conduct of one or more em- 
ployees covered under the bond. With this question settled, a satisfactory settle- 
ment figure was agreed upon and the surety thereupon paid off its obligation. 
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INTERESTING 
INTERVIEWS 
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Why and How “I Changed My Life’’ 


INTERVIEW 


> To Do, OR NOT TO DO — that is 
the question confronting produc- 
ers pondering the possibilities of 
“enlarging their lines.” Take a 
life man, for instance. If he takes 
on general covers, will he be dissi- 
pating his efforts, scattering his 
thunder, fighting on too many 
fronts at once? Or will the advan- 
tages predominate? 

So we contacted a man in New 
England who has made the change 
and fired a barrage of questions 
at him that may contain answers 
to some doubts that may have been 
in the minds of many life agents. 

**T don’t know about you; I can 
speak only for myself,” said our 
informant, whom we will call Bill 
Jones. “But I can say that I’m 
mighty glad indeed I took on 
casualty, fire and other lines 


nearly four years ago, after having 
spent some ten years restricted to 
life insurance selling and some four 
years before that in other forms of 
general (merchandise) selling. 

“You want to know why [’m 
glad? I’m glad because my own 
mental attitude is better, much 
better, and I’m glad because I’m 
making more money than ever 
before — more than double what 
I made from life insurance alone. 
And my clients are glad, too, glad 
because I’m a better insurance 
man all around, and can give 
them better and more complete 
service than I ever could before.” 

**How did you come actually to 
decide to take on general lines?” 
we asked. 

“I began asking myself whether 
I was really doing right by myself 


The story of a New England life agent who grew into 
a successful, all-around stock insurance producer 
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or by my customers by not being 
in a position to offer them really 
complete insurance. Time and 
again, either by life policyholders 
or my acquaintances who merely 
knew vaguely that I was in insur- 
ance, I would be asked ‘Can you 
write up a bond for me?’ or ‘Bill, 
how about some fire insurance on 
my house?’ Soon I finally came to 
the very definite conclusion that I 
was passing up some real oppor- 
tunities — opportunities for added 
service to my friends, added in- 
come for myself. I made up my 
mind that I gradually would take 
on other lines.” 

“Once you made your decision 
to branch out,” we interrupted, 


December 


“didn’t you have any qualms 
about dissipating your energy and 
attempting to cover too much 
territory, literally and figuratively? 
Most life agents feel the life end is 
a full-time job by itself.” 

*That’s true,” continued Mr. 
Jones. ‘“‘They do, and I did. But 
remember that I didn’t make the 
change until I had been an ac- 
complished life man for several 
years. Then, too, in my own case 
— asin many others — the spring- 
board, the connecting link, the 
bridge leading from the life field 
into the promised land of general 
insurance service, was accident 
coverage. Like me, many a life 
agent writes accident as well as 
life, either for his own home office 
or some other accident company. 
This coverage, both simple and 
important in itself, first lured me 
into the Elysian fields and opened 
my eyes to the fact that while 
‘life is wonderful’ in itself, it was 
not the only coverage that did 
good to both the man who bought 
it and the man who sold it. And 
accident proved to me that I really 
could write something besides life, 
if I wanted to.” 

**But you couldn’t make such a 
drastic change overnight,” we ob- 
jected. “‘Many life men feel almost 
flabbergasted when they contem- 
plate the complexity of general 
lines. To coin a phrase, didn’t this 
phase phase you?” 
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“Not at all,” was the reply. “I 
had no intention or desire to com- 
plete the process overnight. I 
went into it gradually; studied 
continuously; at first took only 
whet was offered me on a silver 
platter; eventually evoked the 
help of a special agent when I 
needed his services.” 

“‘Now for the $64 question, Mr. 
Jones. Didn’t you find that the 
time spent on stock casualty and 
other lines hurt your life pro- 
duction?” 

“Not at all. Not at all. Just as 
my life contacts had brought me 
prospects for fire and casualty, so 
my fire and casualty contacts 
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opened to me new doors to sell 
life. Let me once sell a man just a 
little residence burglary, for in- 
stance, and his office door is open 
to me thereafter. Entry is assured, 
his secretary shoots me into The 
August Presence without delay, 
and eventually I may outline a 
complete life program to him — 
coming to him as a man with whom 
he has already done business and 
in whom he already has confi- 
dence. The general lines give me a 
perpetual entry to the prospect’s office! 

“And there’s another thing,” 
said Mr. Jones, almost bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, “that it 
really will take a former life man 








FACT-O-GRAMS: 


The world experienced more than 4,000 earthquakes in a 
single year recently, about 70 of them being severe. 


A survey of 1,000 policyholders who lapsed their life in- 


surance showed that 65% of them still owned automobiles 
(although only 20% were burdened with time payments at 
the time of lapse). 


For several years past, the average number of offenses 
against property rights in New York City has been in excess 
of 30,000 annually. (There are several such offenses: robbery, 
burglary, unlawful entry, grand larceny, petit larceny, pick- 
pocket, grand larceny-automobile, fraud, forgery and 
criminally receiving stolen property.) Crimes against prop- 
erty rights were ten times more numerous than were offenses 
against the person. 
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to appreciate and that is the effect 
of more frequent production on 
my own morale. 

‘While I was considered a 
highly successful life agent, in the 
old days I often would go two or 
three weeks without success. Then 
I might be fortunate enough to 
make a good sale that made up 
for all the lean days and weeks 
that had gone before. But it was 
tough, even for a veteran sales- 
man, and frequently the old pep 
pills and mental vitamins had to 
be relied upon. 

‘Now, I make several sales a 
week, and what they do for my 
own morale is nobody’s business. 
They may be small, yes, but they 
keep me in the groove — the suc- 
cess groove, the action groove. I 
realize that I’ve got something 
people want, and they are proving 
it to me all the time by buying one 
or several policies from me almost 
every day of the week. 

“I remember a life insurance 
company official confiding to me 


te 


once. “Take me,’ he said, ‘into two 
agencies of comparable manpower, 
one where life is sold exclusively 
and the other handles general lines 
as well. By comparison,’ he said, 
‘the purely life establishment will 
look like a morgue.’ I’m not sure 
the difference is quite as pro- 
nounced as that, but I do know 
that the incessant, ‘positive’ activ- 
ity keeps me pepped up as life 
alone never, never did. 

**Yes, my customers like to know 
I sell general lines, because many 
of these lines are essential as life 
itself, so to speak. It means added 
convenience for them to deal 
with one man as their insurance 
advisor; and it gives them added 
confidence in my all-around knowl- 
edge and ability. 

“And TJ like to sell casualty, 
surety, fire and inland marine, in 
addition to life. I’ve been busy 
stepping around every minute, 
feel I’m doing a better job, and 
have doubled my income. Why 
shouldn’t I like general lines?” 


For the Men in Service 


If you do not carefully file all issues of the JourNAL for pos- 
sible future reference, let some insurance man now in the 
armed services benefit from it. Two cents postage will carry 
the JourNAL to service men anywhere in the world where the 
domestic mail service may be in operation. Preferably, use 
wrapper or envelope, although the magazine may be for- 
warded “‘as is,”” merely by writing name and address in space 
provided at top of back cover, with 2¢ stamp affixed thereto. 
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I VENTURE to suggest that technical insurance knowledge would 
be easier to acquire through studying the application of various 
coverages to specific risks, than by studying rules and policy forms 
and texts describing policy provisions. This might be called the use 
of the case method in insurance education. — Anonymous. . . . If 
history repeats itself, and it usually does, the present World War 
and the post war boom will offer boundless opportunities to the 
agents of this country to develop and produce a vast amount of 
new honesty insurance. — Edward M. Allen. . . . Insurance agency 
advertising of itself will not both open and close the policy sale. It 
is a means to an end. Properly and consistently used, insurance 
advertising will put more business on the books of aggressive and 
energetic producers. It is, in fact, just as much an investment as 
an expense. — Herbert H. Kirschner. . . . There is hardly anything 
in the world that someone cannot make a little cheaper. However, 
a dollar’s worth of value for seventy-five cents “just ain’t.” — 
Leonard Jacobs. . . . The rich, the bourgeoisie, and the poor alike, 
all profit from the great protective system of insurance. Insurance 
is typical of democracy at work in a democratic way of life. — 
Roland M, Achin. . . . It takes a vast amount of experience and 
constant reading about the experiences of others to be competent 
to check a casualty policy covering any extensive operations. A 
competent insurance adviser (agent or broker), who is in constant 
contact with the developments in the insurance world, is as 
necessary to an insurance contract as a practicing attorney is to any 
civil contract that any businessman may enter into. — Ernest L. 
Clark. . . . Community safety is a feature that now requires full 
consideration by all authorities. Budget time for many is at hand 
and agents will do well to bring to the attention of local authorities 
the fact that protection can be bought to cover the liability they 
carry in operating their many services, for even though conditions 
may be good, the expense of defending these actions is sometimes 
high. — 7. S. Cruickshank. 
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Name of Donor. 
{Enclose check for One Dollar. Orders for New York City should add 1 per cent for sales tax.} 





@ Direct Mail Suggestions 


Ad-visory Committee without Portfolio 





If You Issue a Buyers’ “House Organ’? Regularly 
Here’s an Idea Which You Can Use io Get 
Your Own Clients into the Picture 





MERVIN L. LANE 


* I PUBLISH a monthly newspaper 
which I circulate among my cli- 
ents. As the masthead states, it 
purports to be a “Digest of the 
Latest News, Current Ideas and 
Facts Concerning Insurance.” Each 
month, it enables me to give my 
clients five or six ideas, presented 
to them from the sales angle. 

But I felt I was too close to the 
subject. Whereas this paper did a 
job for me, at the same time I 
wanted to have more of the angles 
of real interest to the policy owner. 

And so I selected four clients 
who, more than any others I know, 
have made constructive sugges- 
tions to me from time to time, in 
connection with my direct mail 
efforts. I told them I had put 
them on a special advisory com- 
mittee, and I would submit to 
them each month, in advance, the 
copy I had prepared, before I 
sent it to the printer. I told them 
they could literally “tear the stuff 
apart,” if they chose, and that all 
I wanted was a frank opinion on 
each subject and the manner of 


presentation. I also told them that 
as “Editor,” I reserved the right to 
reject a correction or suggestion. 

The thing has clicked in a defi- 
nite way and I have benefited con- 
siderably by the cooperation of 
these men. For example, one 
month I had an item which 
really did not belong, but im- 
pulsively I submitted it in the “‘ad- 
vance copy.” One member of the 
committee devoted ten lines to this 
item, saying why I need not run 
it; another devoted one sentence 
to it, to the effect that he didn’t 
care for it; and the third put the 
last nail in the coffin by simply 
writing across the item the word 
“*Horsefeathers.” 

My correspondence with the 
committee is most informal. I use a 
minimum of paper and time in 
writing them, preparing an origi- 
nal and three carbons of the com- 
munication. Thus, each man re- 
ceives the same comment from me. 
In like fashion, when I acknowl- 
edge their replies, I do it through 
the medium of one original and 
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three carbons, so that I not only 
save time but let each know what 
the other thought about the ma- 
terial. And to keep the thing per- 
fectly informal, I “kid” them when 
sending them the stuff, about how 
“lucky” they are to be able to 
work for me without pay, and how 
reckless they are with their 
‘pearls of wisdom.” (And as they 
do not know each other, I have 
promised them a luncheon “later 
on,”’ if they behave themselves.) 

Here’s a typical reply, to give 
you an idea of the spirit: 

Note from a “‘Lucky Devil,” member of 
the LANEWS Committee to the Unlucky 
Devil who writes the stuff, Mervin Lane: 

Item No. 1 — Very good. 

Item No. 2 — Don’t be so damned 
cute. I would suggest, etc., etc. 

Item No. 3 — Why don’t you print 
a special form, send it out every 
month or every other month, etc., etc? 

Item No. 4— You certainly write 
uninformative headlines and subheads; 
you’ll have to get a job on another 
newspaper, Mr. Lane, we cannot use 
you on this one. 


And there follows one of my 
“reports to the Committee”: 


Mr. A: Pooh-poohed the annuity 
statistics, thumbs-downed the two- 
column idea effectively (by saying I 
could get still more on microfilm) and 
ducked comment on the rest. 

Mr. B: Did not like the double- 
column and said I should feed the 
clients the info in small doses. Said 
nix on No. 2 and No. 4 (on auto rates 


December 


and annuity statoosticks, respectively). 
No. 5 on the corset fitter’s accident 
caused him to make a joke that caught 
me blushing. He did like No. 6 on the 
questions for a wife — (the only one 
who did). 

Mr. C: Knocked out the whole mess 
and then said: ‘‘Where’s my check? 


MERVIN L. LANE 
Tells of ten years of running a bulletin 


You keep telling me to keep my acci- 
dent policy and what good does it do? 
I get sick but I get no accident. Why 
don’t you print some of our comments 
in a JEERING section? Sissy.” He 
also said over the ’phone that my ref- 
erence to his being practical was 
wrong. I had said that the proof of his 
practical ideas was that he had been 
able to support four children. He 
counters with: “If I had had practical 
ideas, I wouldn’t have had four 
children,” 
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Old Format 





VACATIONING? 


YOUR INSURANCE SHOULD 
PROTECT AGAINST TODAY'S UNUSUAL RISKS 


Closed residences nave alvays 
Sobers, breakers, sn¢ heayy 
@uring the summer 


been on, invitation 
Losses frequentiy occu 


Your insurance policies cover 
sffegtay sores of arty Jevsiry, ties geabola be 
carefully vebore vacations begin, to make 
mre teat Jo your teres nce is ocamennurete 
: soemual Tate to sales . 
@uring thie season of the wa aii la coma 


2 an exbemshtie tour 10 centenptates, 
seeute be sorscdn’ that Sour, Lescemnenmastets Zoe 
ianiy aiforest:reguireeonts sf" cena 

ag not ning to ssi 
covering eter Teaiaieths 


We will be pleased to discuss with you, your 
Secation plans and bow they my be edequately covered. 
Western Union, write or ‘phone for an appointmen: 


“Fates neve been materially 
@uring the last two 


AD-VISORY COMMITTEE WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


New Format 
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Mr. D: This was the pay-off. He 
called me on the ’phone and said he 
“would have sent his comment back 
in the return envelope, but he doesn’t 
know how to spell ‘pffooey.’” (I 
don’t, either.) Boy, he liked nothing 
in it and said it all was lousy. He re- 
minded me that LANEWS must give 
information, and bigosh, when I 
looked it over from that angle, there 
wasn’t even a tiny bit of useful infor- 
mation. Just a bunch o’ nothin’. 

Honest, I’m sorry to bother you 
about this one again, but the above 
is the-truth-the-whole-truth-and-noth- 
ing-but-the. And is the only reason 
why I am sending you another 
monthly job. 

This time, it shouldn’t be so much 


of a problem. So, get to work, will 
yuh, and I hope this time I have done 
a better job than you said I did last 
time. 

And, grousers, return envelopes go 


along with this. 
R.S.V.P.D.Q. 


* * * 


The men seem to enjoy the work 
and appear to be somewhat flat- 
tered at having™ been asked to 
serve. Probably I will have to pick 
other men after a year, to get a 
spread and also nct to take ad- 
vantage of their good natures. But 
there are a few points which I 
think should be remembered by 
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any reader who may embark on 
this type of publicity: 


(1) Unless you are a second Kip- 
ling, Chesterton, Tarkington, or Ring 
Lardner, remember that there is more 
money in writing insurance than there 
is in writing. Therefore, make it a 
point to do no “editorial” work in 
your office. This work should definitely 
be done at home, on a specific night 
when you know your social engage- 
ments will not cut in. I let my com- 
mittee know I do the work at home, 
including the bulletins to them and 
acknowledgments. I don’t want them 
to imagine I have time for that sort 
of thing during business hours. And 
even if I might have the time (which 
I haven’t), I do not have the incli- 
nation. 

(2) Have your printing done by a 
man who gives you business. In that 
way, because of the relationship in 
either direction, your result will be far 
more satisfactory, even if the cost is 
not reduced thereby. 

(3) For material, try abbreviating 
the literature put out by the companies. 


Naturally, their descriptions of policy 
contracts are most accurate from the 
legal angle, and often you will be 
saved plenty of head-scratching by 
following their wording rather than 
originating your own. And I say this 
regardless of your scholastic achieve- 
ments. 

(4) Finally, if you start to produce 
material of this type, just bear in mind 
that it takes a long period of time be- 
fore the idea will produce business. 
Two mailings or ten may produce 
nothing, and then you may get an 
order out of the first. And in any event, 
you cannot prove anything until you 
have worked the idea over a long 
period of years. Don’t let me discour- 
age you, but it took me ten years be- 
fore my mailings really showed a 
consistent profit. 


And if you wish any specific an- 
swers on the subject, as to cost, 
subjects, etc., send a stamped and 
addressed envelope to the Editor 
of THE CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JourRnAL, and he will see to it that 
I reply to you immediately. 


% 


It’s always good to buy insurance, says a 
radio comedian, but it’s best to do it be- 
fore you die, just to get the advantages. 











REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CasuALTy AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time 
we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 


we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “The Origin of Fidelity Coverage,” 
by Raymond N. Caverly, Vice President, The Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York 
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The Origin of Fidelity Coverage 


RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 


RIGINS are always interesting, 
whether or not they are impor- 
tant. Coverage against dishonesty or, 
as it is popularly known, fidelity cov- 
erage, is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, of the coverages now customa- 
rily written by casualty and surety 
companies. 

Fidelity coverage is commonly 
thought of and spoken of as surety- 
ship. In the beginning, however, it 
was referred to as insurance, and the 
contracts of coverage, known as 
‘guarantee policies,” were in the form 
of insurance contracts with only the 
insurer and the employer as signators. 
A separate agreement between the in- 
surer and the employed person pro- 
vided for indemnification of the in- 
surer in the event of loss. 

As the business developed, it became 
evident the insurer would have better 
protection by a three-party contract, 
and for many years preceding the de- 
velopment of the modern blanket 
types of coverage, as is well known, 
fidelity coverage was written in the 
form of suretyship. The blanket types 


of coverage in vogue at the present 
time are referred to as “bonds,” not- 
withstanding the fact that many 
hazards in addition to dishonesty are 
covered and the language employed 
is the language of insurance. The dis- 
tinction between contracts of insur- 
ance and contracts of suretyship is 
very difficult to define. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Like most other types of coverage 
with which we are familiar in the 
United States, fidelity coverage orig- 
inated in England. The first printed 
reference to it which the writer has 
been able to find is in the following 
advertisement which appeared in the 
London “Daily Post,” June 10, 1720: 
“Whereas notwithstanding the many 
excellent Laws now in force for punish- 
ing hired servants for Robbing their 
masters, or mistresses, yet noblemen as 
well as commoners are daily sufferers; 
and seldom a Sessions but great numbers 
are convicted, to the utter ruin of many 
families and also a scandal to the Chris- 
tian religion. This is to give notice that 
at the request of several house-keepers, 
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Books will be open’d next Saturday at 
the Devil Tavern, Charing Cross, at 10 
a clock, wherein any person may Sub- 
scribe, paying 6d. p.c. for a share call’d 
£1,000 stock; no more shares than 3,000, 
and the call for a stock not to exceed 
10s. p.c. the first year by quarterly pay- 
ments. This Society will insure to all 


RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 
Peers into the past of fidelity coverage 


masters and mistresses whatever loss 
they shall sustain by Theft from any ser- 
vant that is Tick’d and Register’d in this 
Society. As also to support such servants 
out of place that shall fall sick or lame, 
according to the articles to be laid before 
the managers when chosen. 


“‘N.B. Besides the Laws made in favour 
thereof, a petition is to be presented to 
His Majesty, for his Royal Letters 
Patent; which no doubt will be granted, 
and encouraged by all Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and others; and be not only 
a Society to all masters and mistresses, 


but oblige servants to behave themselves 
respectfully to the masters; and also a 
support to such servants when sick or 
lame, for an inconsiderable charge.” 


It does not appear that the project 
referred to in this advertisement ever 
matured, probably due to the great 
business upheaval, resulting from the 
“breaking of the South Sea bubble,” 
which swept over England about that 
time. It is interesting to note that it 
was proposed to provide workmen’s 
compensation benefits as well as fidel- 
ity coverage. Perhaps this was likewise 
the beginning of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


There is no evidence of any organ- 
ized effort to provide dishonesty cov- 
erage following this period until the 


year 1840, when the Guarantee 
Society of London was formed. The 
prospectus respecting the formation of 
this Society read as follows: 


“The Guarantee Society has been estab- 
lished to obviate the defects of the system 
of suretyship by private bondsmen, 
which is universally acknowledged to be 
attended with various inconveniences 
and objections; instances have con- 
stantly occurred in which persons of the 
highest respectability have been obliged 
to forego valuable appointments; from 
either the great difficulty of obtaining 
security, or a repugnance to place their 
relatives or friends and themselves under 
the obligation involved therein. The 
Guarantee Society undertakes, on the 
payment of a small premium per cent. 
per ann., to make good in case of default 
by fraud or dishonesty, any losses which 
may be sustained to an amount specifi- 
cally named and agreed upon in their 
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always figured he was too lazy to walk 
downstairs to the safe.” 





policy, and by such means obviate the 
necessity for private sureties as well as 
the obligations arising therefrom, which 
often prove as prejudicial to the best in- 
terest of employers as to the party seeking 
guarantee. 


‘Rate of premium 10s. per cent. per ann. 
and upwards (according to the nature of 
the employment) on the amount of 
security required.” 


In the year 1842, Parliament passed 
a statute entitled “An Act for regulat- 
ing Legal Proceedings By or Against 


‘The Guarantee Society’ and for 
Granting Certain Powers Thereto.”’ 
The important thing about the pas- 
sage of this act is that it empowered 
the Lords of the Treasury and the 
heads of Public Departments to accept 
policies of the Guarantee Society in 
connection with public employees in 
lieu of private bond or other security. 
This seems to be the first official rec- 


December 


ognition of corporate suretyship for 
public officials. 

The Guarantee Society was success- 
ful in its operations as indicated by the 
following reference to it in the “An- 
nals of Life Insurance” published in 
1853 by a Mr. Francis: 


*‘When this Company was first started in 
1840 for insurance against loss by dis- 
honesty of clerks, there was a great ob- 
jection raised. It was thought one of 
those vague and speculative undertak- 
ings of which England has seen so many, 
and one which would necessarily fail, 
because the master would hesitate to 
take an assistant who could only give the 
security of a commercial company. “The 
moral security is wanting!’ was the ex- 
clamation of all. It was vain to answer 
that this objection pointed both ways, as 
the relative would often give the desired 
bond which a mercantile institution 
would refuse. Still the parrot reply was 
heard, and the solemn shake of the head 
was followed by ‘The moral security — 
where is the moral security?’ and was 
deemed sufficient to crush all argument 
derived from mere statistics. Time 
passed, and it was discovered that be- 
cause a banker’s clerk gave the security 
of a company he did not become a rogue, 
but he did become independent. It was 
found too that the master could make his 
claim good on the company with far 
more promptitude than he could on a 
relative. It was nothing to say to a board 
of directors, ‘I will have justice and my 
bond,’ but it was something to say to a 
broken-hearted parent ‘Your son has 
ruined you as well as himself — dis- 
charge your obligation!’ It is well known 
that bankers and merchants have often 
foregone their due rather than thus re- 
imburse their losses; and it has been 
found that notwithstanding the facts of 
the moral security being wanting, the 
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The front of one of the earliest Ameri- 
can fidelity contracts is shown above. 


societies which guarantee the master 
from loss by the servant have been very 
successful and very serviceable, and are 
on the increase.” 


SuBsEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Other societies of a similar nature 
soon developed. These organizations 
were Called “societies,” but it appears 
that in reality they were stock com- 
panies. An interesting development 
took place in connection with the for- 
mation of some of these societies in 
that insurance of dishonesty was com- 
bined with insurance on life. It ap- 
pears that one premium was charged 
for both coverages and ‘he contract 
provided that in the event of a loss due 
to dishonesty, the life insurance cover- 
age terminated. The theory of joining 
the two seemed to be that preserva- 
tion of the life insurance would be an 
incentive to the employed person to 
refrain from dishonesty! 

In 1869, the London Guarantee 
and Accident Company was founded 
and engaged in the writing of fidelity 
and accident coverage in Great 
Britain. It entered the United States in 
1892 and became active in writing the 
same lines here. This company seems 
to have been the first company of 
modern type to write fidelity coverage. 
As is well known, it is still in existence 
and active in this country as well as in 
England, but by an anomaly is not 
now actively writing fidelity coverage. 

Blanket bonds are commonly thought 
of as a modern development in dis- 
honesty coverage. It appears, how- 
ever, that the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company originated blanket 
coverage very early in the develop- 
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ment of the business. In the year 1874, 
that company commenced writing 
“floating policies” covering any num- 
ber of clerks over five on a blanket 
basis. In a prospectus covering this 
type of coverage it was stated: 


“The experience of the London Guaran- 
tee and Accident Co., with large staffs, 
such as the Post Office and other Gov- 
ernment Departments, railways, and 
large commercial firms, confirmed by 
that of the several mutual funds now in 
existence, has induced the directors to 
modify the old practice hitherto fol- 
lowed. The troublesome system of in- 
dividual contracts, long lists of questions, 
and personal inquiries will be aban- 
doned in such cases, and a new form of 
contract adopted under the title of a 
‘floating policy.’ 


“This policy will cover any number of 
defaults that may arise during any year 
of its currency up to the full amount in- 
sured, or, if it be preferred, the policy 
will be indorsed, assigning the limit of 
the loss to each particular clerk at say 
£100 or £200 or more, according to the 
position and responsibilities. 


“To effect a floating policy all that is 
necessary is for the employer (in the case 
of a public company, the manager or 
other appointed officer) to state the 
names and addresses of the clerks, their 
duties, and the general system of the 
office, in reference to money, receipts, 
and payments. In the event of change in 
a staff, the name of the new member may 
be added, and the total number covered 
by the policy may be increased on pay- 
ment of the proportionate premium. 


“These policies apply only to staffs of 
clerks or others engaged in an office 
under the control of a principal or a 
superior. Application should be made to 
the head office of the company.” 


December 


The prospectus quotes the rate of 
£50 for £1,000 coverage for a staff not 
exceeding twenty in number and other 
rates on substantially the same basis 
for smaller groups and for varying 
amounts of coverage. 


In THE UNITED STATES 


The earliest project in connection 
with dishonesty coverage in the United 
States was the formation of a New 
York corporation known as The Fidel- 
ity Insurance Company, which com- 
menced business on April 7, 1866. 
This venture, however, was short-lived 
and the corporation was voluntarily 
dissolved on February 25, 1867. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment report for the year 1867 contains 
the information that this company in 
the course of its short existence re- 
ceived $1,618 in fidelity premiums and 
paid no losses. One explanation of the 
failure of this effort to pioneer in a new 
field is given by The Insurance Moni- 
tor, an insurance periodical of that 
period, in its issue of April, 1867, in the 
following news item: 

“Tue Fiveriry InsurANcE ComMPANyY: 
This Company, having remained faith- 
ful to the last to ‘Old Fogyism,’ ignoring 
the press and refusing to advertise, has, 
although it would infallibly have suc- 
ceeded under a proper and vigorous 
management, failed from sheer inanity. 
It has discontinued business and is re- 
tiring its capital. Its birth and baptism 
took place about a year ago, and now, 
alas, the yearling must give up the 
ghost.” 

Whatever the reason was, it is quite 
evident the Fidelity Insurance Com- 
pany did not advertise in The Insur- 
ance Monitor! 
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The first successful and continuing 

venture in writing fidelity coverage in 
this country was undertaken by The 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of New 
York, first known as The Knicker- 
bocker Casualty Insurance Company. 
This company was incorporated in 
1876 and for the first three years of its 
existence wrote plate glass, accident 
and steam boiler coverages. There was 
a change in management in 1879, and 
The Insurance Monitor, in the issue 
of April, 1879, carried the following 
news item: 
“The new management proposes to 
work ‘Fidelity Insurance.’ Under it the 
Company will undertake to insure pub- 
lic officials, cashiers, and men employed 
in a fiduciary capacity.” 

Some fidelity coverage was devel- 
oped in that year and in the report of 
the New York Insurance Department 
for the year 1880 the Knickerbocker 
Casualty Insurance Company, by then 
known as The Fidelity & Casualty 
Company, is credited with writing 
$725 in fidelity premiums in the pre- 
vious year. It appears from the Insur- 
ance Department report that twelve 
risks were written, involving a total 
exposure of $45,000, and that no losses 
were paid or incurred. 

There is in existence the original of 
one of the twelve policies referred to 
in the Insurance Department report. 
This contract is dated August 22, 
1879. It runs to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and covers an 
employee named George W. Henry. 
The amount of coverage is $1,000 and 
the premium $15. There is a receipt 
on the back of the policy showing 
that Mr. Henry rather than the em- 
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ployer paid the premium! (See page 57) 

This contract, one of the first twelve 
ever written in this country, is interest- 
ing not only because of its terms but 
because it is called a policy — not a 
bond. The word “policy” is printed 
under the address of the company.on 
the face of the contract. While by its 
terms it is a three-party contract and 
there is a provision for signature by 
the employed person, it was not signed 
by such person. The insuring clause 
provides that: 


“The company will make good and re- 
imburse to the employer to the extent of 
the sum of $1,000 and no further, all and 
any pecuniary loss sustained by the em- 
ployer by reason of any fraud or dishon- 
esty of the employed, in connection with 
the duties heretofore referred to, as shall 
amount to embezzlement of money, to 
be committed during the continuance 
of the policy and discovered during such 
continuance, or within three months 
thereafter, or within three months from 
the death or dismissal or retirement of 
the employed. 


**. . . that in case the Company shall 
receive notice in writing of any claim 
made or intended to be made under or 
by virtue of such Guarantee as aforesaid, 
it shall be lawful for the Company forth- 
with, or at any time thereafter, and 
without any previous notice to the Em- 
ployed, in a summary manner, by them- 
selves or any of their Clerks or Officers, 
or by any other person or persons in 
their behalf, and the Company and their 
officers are hereby authorized and re- 
quested by the Employed to take posses- 
sion of any money, goods, chattels, prop- 
erty, or effects which the Company may 
find belonging to the Employed, and to 
enter into any house or houses, apart- 
ments, rooms, or other premises of the 
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Employed, wherein or upon which any 
money, goods, chattels, property, or 
effects whatsoever belonging to him may 
then happen or may be supposed to be; 
and by breaking open any outer or inner 
doors or windows of any such house or 
houses, apartments, rooms, or other 
premises, to take full and absolute pos- 
session of such money, goods, chattels, 
property and effects, and either to re- 
main in, and continue such possession on 
the premises, or to remove the same or 
any part thereof, for safe custody, to such 
place or places as the Company shall 
think fit. And in case the Company shall 
have any claim made upon them, or 
shall make any payment in respect of 
any claim under the said Guarantee for 
loss or damage as aforesaid, it shall be 
lawful for the Company to sell the said 
goods, chattels, property, and effects, or 
any part thereof, at its discretion, and in 
such manner as it shall deem most eligi- 
ble and proper for its own indemnifica- 
tion and reimbursement, not only in re- 
spect of such payment, but also of all 
costs, charges, and expenses paid and 
incurred in investigating and ascertain- 
ing the truth and validity of the claim, or 
resisting the same as aforesaid, and all 
costs, charges and expenses of seizing, 
keeping, and selling the said goods, chat- 
tels, property, and effects, or incident 
thereto, the remainder (if any) of the 
said goods, chattels, property or effects, 
or the excess or balance of proceeds of 
any such sale or sales after all such in- 
demnification, reimbursement, and pay- 
ment as aforesaid, to be held for and 
delivered or paid to the Employed, his ex- 
ecutors or administrators, for his or their 
own use; and the Employed indemnifies 
the Company against all consequences of 


acting under this Agreement, and agrees 
to execute any more formal Deed or In- 
strument as may be deemed necessary 
for effectuating such Indemnity when- 
ever called upon to do so. And further, 
that in case the Company shall make 
good any loss or damage under such 
Guarantee, the Company is hereby fully 
empowered to enter the name of the Em- 
ployed as a defaulter in the public book 
or books, list or lists, kept by the Com- 
pany for that purpose, and which may 
(at the discretion of the Company) be 
and remain open to the inspection of all 
persons without any responsibility to the 
Company or its Servants, Clerks, or 
Agents in respect thereof.” 

Fidelity coverage today has devel- 
oped into a most important factor in 
the conduct of all types of commercial 
enterprises, and is also one of the 
major sources of income for most casu- 
alty and surety companies. Evidence 
of its wide acceptance by the public is 
found in the fact that the total net 
fidelity premiums for all companies li- 
censed to do business in the United 
States for the year 1941, according to 
the Spectator Insurance Year Book, 
was $42,259,680. 

And yet this “acceptance” on the 
part of the public is as nothing com- 
pared to the wider spread of fidelity 
protection that is bound to come in the 
months and years ahead. Fidelity still 
has a big job to do; it awaits only 
greater stress by producers to bring its 
beneficent effects to bear on a still 
greater segment of the American pub- 
lic and American industry. 


A forger’s course is from pen to pen — leaving a 
trail of financial devastation. — Haron E. Isinc 





“<The Customers Always Write’ 


ABLE ARTICLE BY ABLE MAN 
Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor: 

The article in a recent issue of THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, en- 
titled ‘“‘Prospects Despite Priorities,”’ 
which was written by Ernest L. Clark 
— an exceedingly able and wise insur- 
ance man — contains some of the most 
helpful suggestions I have seen. 

Epwarp C. STonge 
_ > ~_ 
Aui’s Wet THat Enps WELL 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

If I tell you this, you may feel I am 
being facetious. But I am very much 
taken with the ending of your magazine. 
I mean the little cut that usually appears 
at the bottom of the last page. 

It must be almost discouraging, how- 
ever, for an editor to work and ponder 
and interview and layout and write and 
rewrite or secure articles that represent 
outstanding contributions to the think- 
ing on important insurance problems of 


you must have read through the book 
before you came to that drawing on 


| the last page? Seriously, though, that 








the day — and then to have a reader | 


like me come along with the comment 
that he is particularly impressed with 
the picture of a dog’s tail at the bottom 
of the last page. 
O. 

[Not at all, Sir. You imply that you 
like the ending of the magazine best, 
but we’ll take that statement the way 
we hope you meant it. And anyway, 


little illustration is but one example of 
editorial technique that is sometimes 
referred to as “sugar-coating the pill.” 
In any publication, there is a great 
body of busy or only-partially-inter- 


| ested readers who may or may not 


give the magazine the careful atten- 
tion and study it deserves. It is this 
group of would-be readers that we 
are always trying to attract. Hence, 
throughout the JouRNAL you will find 
many editorial and pictorial devices 
designed to catch the attention and 
arouse the interest of the reader, of 
which the “ending” you mention is 
but one example. P.S.— We siill 


hope you read the preceding 63 
pages, regularly. — Ep.] 
-<$- 


Names BecoME PERSONALITIES 
Denver, Colo. 
To the Editor: 

In conducting a course in casualty- 
property insurance at the University of 
Denver School of Commerce last sum- 
mer, the JouRNAL’s data, suggestions, 
discussions, illustrations and personal 
items all combined to make helpful and 
inspiring material usable in teaching. 

I am also, by this means, able to form 
virtual acquaintance of leaders in the 
business who formerly were nothing but 
abstract names to me. 

H. O. Smirx 


Fitts A NEED 
Chicago, Ill. 


| Dear Sir: 


Your publication excites envy because 


| it is so well handled. I have heard many 


compliments for the good work the 


| Association is doing. 
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Pacinc A “JOHN KIERAN” 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Several of us were discussing the very 
interesting and pertinent questions 
asked on the page entitled “Capsule 
Sales Strategy” (October, page 44). 

We were all agreed that many of 
these, if not all, were forceful and to the 
point and should bring out the old foun- 
tain pen. 

But we weren’t all agreed when it came 
to omitting the answers. Some thought 
the omission might make us look up the 
answers ,and others (the lazy ones!) 
thought they should be at the end of the 
book Maybe you “just ask the ques- 
tions, you don’t answer them”’? 

D. 

[Do you know the answers, Mr. D.? 
— Ep.] 

_ > _ 
FuRTHER “DEVELOPMENT” DesIRED 
Decatur, II. 
Gentlemen: 

From a former issue, we clipped an ar- 
ticle entitled “Customer Development” 
by Austin D. Bryan and R, C. Larson. 

We do not have the location of these 
men, and would appreciate your giving 
us their address as we would like to cor- 
respond with them regarding some fea- 
tures of their system. 

T. 
_ > _ 
AGENT ON-THE-JOB 
New York City 
To the Journat Editor: 

You may blame this letter on the 
Journav’s article about the Customer 
Analysis Forms, *’way back in your 
February issue. 

The record shows that I have your car 
insurance. There must be some other in- 
surance that you have at home and I 
would like very much to have the 
privilege of reviewing your policies with 
a view to seeing whether any saving 





might be effected and making whatever 
recommendations seem appropriate in a 
written report. 

Will you let me hear from you? 

M. 
anes 
*RounD THE WorRLD 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

I was greatly interested in the article 
on insurance in Costa Rica Banco (Na- 
cional de Seguros, by J. Walter Dittel — 
November issue, page 18). I note that 
it is the fourth of a series of articles on in- 
surance ’round the world. 

As insurance and safety conditions in 
foreign countries are closely allied to my 
business, I should greatly appreciate in- 
formation as to the preceding articles. 

U. 

{In June-July, 1941, the JourNAL 
ran an article on “Casualty Insurance 
in England-at-War,” by E. B. Fer- 
guson; our August-September, 1941, 
issue carried ‘“Casualty-Surety in 
Hawaii,” by E. L. Knickerbocker; 
and “Island Empire,” by William 
Munch, dealing with insurance in 
Puerto Rico, appeared in December, 
1941. — Ep.] 

— 
PERSONNEL ForM 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 

In your October issue (page 3) you 
described a personnel record designed 
by the comptroller of a bank. 

I am much interested in this form, and 
wonder if it will be possible for you to 
give me the name of the Birmingham 
banker so that I may contact him to get 
the name of the printer who prepared 
the forms? 

Dwicut E. WILtiaMs 

[First National Bank of Birming- 
ham; Milton Andrews, Assistant Vice 
President. — Ep.] 








Apa V. Dov te, President of the National 
Association of Insurance Women, op- 
erates her own insurance and real estate 
business in Caldwell, New Jersey. Fol- 
lowing graduation from high school, she 
became an accountant and assistant note 
teller in a New York bank, taking up in- 
surance selling as a career in 1932. Posi- 
tions held: President, now Director, local 
Chamber of Commerce; Secretary and 
Treasurer of local Real Estate board; 
President of the Insurance Women of 
New Jersey for two terms. (About the Girls 
in Your Office, page 23.) 
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Raymonp N. Caverty has been Vice 
President of the Fidelity and Casualty of 
New York for the past 11 years. Prior to 
that time, he spent 18 years in the Claim 
Department of the Globe Indemnity, 
New York, acting as Manager for the 
last nine years of that period. B.A., 
Catholic University of America; LL.B., 
University of Minnesota. (The Origin of 
Fidelity Coverage, page 53.) 
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Tuorp McCuusky is Publications Edi- 
tor of the National Conservation Bureau, 
accident prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. He assisted in writing the newly 
revised edition of “‘Man and the Motor 
Car,” the Conservation Bureau’s text- 
book on high-school drivereducation, and 
recently spent several months, together 
with other staff members of the Conser- 
vation Bureau and the Bureau-sponsored 
Center for Safety Education at New 


s 
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York University, in working with the 
Quartermaster Corps of the United 
States Army in the preparation of a new 
technical manual on Army driver selec- 
tion and training. In addition to his 
editorial work, he has contributed ap- 
proximately one million words to leading 
journals and fiction magazines. (National 
Conservation Bureau Acts to Safeguard Women 
War Workers, page 19.) 


’ 6. UF 


MatTHEw P. Zenpzian, of the Minne- 
apolis Office of the Fireman’s Fund 


Insurance Company of San Francisco, 
attended Brown University. Associate 
member, Insurance Institute of America. 
Originally a fire underwriter, for the 
past seven years has supervised several 


midwestern states. (Getting the Cash, 
page 37.) 
7 
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Mervin L. Lang, head of The Lane 
Agency, New York City, has been in the 
insurance business for more than 28 
years. He is also widely known as a man 
of letters. Mr. Lane is the author of 
“Selling the Interview,” published by 
Rough Notes, Indianapolis, and of 
many articles in the insurance press. 
(Ad-Visory Committee without Portfolio, 
page 49.) 
¢ #F.€ 

C. Don Monica is Research Associate 
to the Director of the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, a unit 
supported by The National Conservation 
Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
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and Surety Executives. He is Course 
Coordinator of Advanced Courses in 
Industrial Psychology and Accident Pre- 
vention which have been given success- 
fully at the Center and which are sched- 
uled to be repeated during the academic 
year 1942-43. A Faculty Lecturer in the 
Philosophy of Education, he has studied 
at St. John’s (Brooklyn), Columbia, 
Princeton, and New York Universities. 
For the past several years he has acted 
as consulting psychologist to S. H. Kress 
& Co. and other firms. He has written 
numerous works including “An Evalua- 
tion of Human Knowledge” and the 
more popular series in human relation- 
ships, ‘How to Mobilize Your Mind.” 
(“Unappreciated Factors” Affecting the Safety 
of America’s War Workers, page 28.) 


Credits. — Art work by C. A. Smith 
(cover design), W. McCallum Hogg, 
Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, War- 
ren Evans, Jr., Bela Louis, Robert G. 
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Sternloff and Robert G. Sternloff, Jr. 
For the preparation of the article ap- 
pearing on page 11, we are indebted 
to D. C. Handy, President, American 
Bonding Company of Baltimore; Wal- 
lace J. Falvey, Vice President, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston; C. G. Hallowell, Vice 
President, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, Hartford; Calvin S. Roberts, 
Assistant Vice President, Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia; and others. Illustrations: 
Page 16, Institute of Life Insurance; 
page 17, Ewing Galloway; page 18, 
General Electric Company; page 28, 
Safety Magazine of Greater New York 
Safety Council; pages 30, 40 and 44, 
OEM; page 32: “Spare Those Tires,” 
A. Schrader’s Son and National Safety 
News; “All-Around Man,” American 
Legion Magazine; and “Lend-Lease,” 
Business Week; and page 46, Carroon & 
Reynolds, Inc. 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal has the largest circulation of its kind in the world 


ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 
Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
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American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
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American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
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Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
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Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
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European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 

Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
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London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company lravelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 


= United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
é United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
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Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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and to 
yours and 


to all those 





to whom your 





past activities 





are bringing secu- 





rity and peace of mind, 





an abundance of good cheer 





at Christmas and throughout 





ali the months of the year ahead 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS! 








